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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records make 
wonderful presents for Easter. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. And it’s still not too late to 
order records to help you in your ob- 
servance of Lent, Holy Week and 
Easter in both Latin and Eastern rites. 
All but one of these and the other 
records advertised are imported from 
Europe and many are available only 
through JUBILEE;; all are pressed on 
high quality stock and are enthusias- 
tically recommended by the editors of 
JUBILEE. Our most popular current 
item is the African Mass (listed under 
folk music). It’s a spectacular musical 
treat. 


Lent and Easter 


33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgu—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Liguge. $7.50 


33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 


GOOD FRIDAY See 33-13/14 under Gre- 
gorian chant. 


25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymus 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday. and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Paurre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


057 RUSSIAN EASTER A magnificent and 
deeply moving record by a Russian Ortho- 
doz choir of excerpts from the Lenten and 
Holy Week liturgies on one side, and on 
the other, selections from the powerful 
Midnight Office of Easter. Twelve-inch, $6 


402 RUSSIAN EASTER Another selection 
of chants from the Slavic Lent and Paschal 
periods, this one by the choirs of the Rus- 
sian Orthodor Cathedral in Paris. The 


Records or a aster eons 


chants, which include hymns, tropaires 
and litanies, range from early monody to 
fine examples of the great nineteenth-cen- 
tury revival. $6 


746 EASTER AT GRAILVILLE A beau- 
tiful collection of folk songs, spirituals, 
Gregorian chant and “ea ance for Lent 
and Easter, sung by the young women of 
the Grail, internationally famous social 
action movement now working in eighteen 
countries. Twelve-inch, $4.95 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin tert and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (ahich first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieral music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


gregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeaur, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This tiwo-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 

beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 

ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 

gical year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
0 
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Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing; 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent artid 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, 0.S.B.,} 
made their purpose clearer than ey 
before. Dom Murray is largely resp¢ 
sible for the English version of t 
psalms and has put a number of the 
on record, which we have impo 
from England. We also have the psaly 
in their original French, sung by choir 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of « 
English Benedictine school under the ¢ 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.83 
Ten-inch, $5 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and tj 
most famous of the Gelineau records. ly 
French. $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli} 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two ree 
ords, $15 


33-67 PSAUMES Still another collectioy 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French 
adding to those listed above. They ari 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativit 
of Choisy-le-Roi, Ten-inch, $5 7 


EASTERN RITE 


25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A_ valuadii 
cross-section of Eastern chants for different 
phases of the year, some from the Divin 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung itl 
Greek, Armenian, Arabis, Slavonic, Ro 
manian, French and Latin. Ten-inch, $§ 


25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wnique 
collection of chants in honor of the The 
otokos, the Mother of God, from differen) 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in th 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite, as well as Romanian 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury 0 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale 
Included are a third-century hymn to th 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphonm 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded ty 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho 
doxr Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 


114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Er 
cerpts from the Divine Service of th 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy de 
rived from St. Basil's now contains strong 
Latin-rite influences from the time of th 
Crusades, and also traces of the nine 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival 
It lacks the purity and power of other 
Eastern rites. (This record can't be placed 
ona level with our best Eastern rite rec: 
ords, but it will interest students and 
others who have a particular attraction to 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By_ the 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church tn 
Paris. Tielve-inch, $5 


150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) More 
excerpts from the Divine worship of the 
Apostolic Armenian church. Comments 
above. 


Folk musce 


1356PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of ow 
most unusual records, the Missa Lwba, ¢ 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to thei 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not writter 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 


33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Qalf 6 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting th 
numerous sources—among them, Byzaw 
tine. Slavic. Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS W’e're not going to urge this 
upon anyone, but it happens to be a part 
ticularly pleasing record to many collectors 
It consists solely of the sounds of different 
bells, tolling at the Benedictine monastery 
of En-Calcat. Each bell has a special mean- 
ing. and its own voice and even personality. 
Ten-inch, $4 
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College Of » 
Saint Elizabeth 


CONVENT STATION, NEW JERSEY 
Founded in 1899 
by the Sisters of Charity of Saint Elizabeth 


A.B. and B.S. degrees 


LIBERAL ARTS 


SCIENCES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-MEDICINE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Within 50 minutes of New York City 


Address: Director of Admissions 
DEPARTMENT B 




















ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 





BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Fully Accredited Four Year 
Liberal Arts College 


% PRE-MEDICINE 
x PRE-LAW 
%& TEACHER PREPARATION 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY STUDENTS 


for further information write: the Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


245 CLINTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
Phone: MAin 2-4696 











REPORT 
FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Oakland 


The Catholic Teachers Fellowship in East 
Bay, California, near San Francisco, is en- 
gaged in the unique and difficult work of 
trying to improve the techniques of char- 
acter formation among children in public 
schools. 

In California the State Code requires 
that "manners and morals" be taught in pub- 
lic schools. Many school districts have 
implemented this rather vague injunction 
with provisions for teaching "moral and 
spiritual values" in specific courses, 
while others have left it to teachers to 
give these values whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. 

The Fellowship grew out of a series of 
Evenings of Recollection formerly given by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
for Catholic teachers in public schools and 
colleges, at the old downtown campus of the 
College of the Holy Names in Oakland. When 
the campus was sold and the program ended, 
a new group was formed under Rev. Paul N. 
Zammit, O.P. of St. Albert's College in 
Oakland. 

Five teachers met with Father Zammit on 
March 7, 1957 to draw up plans. At the next 
week's meeting, fifteen teachers were 
present. In April at the first Evening of 
Recollection there were 25, enough to en- 
courage the group to write the Archdiocesan 
Confraternity of Christian doctrine, ask- 
ing for incorporation with them as an East 
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Bay cnapter; the petition was readily 
grant od. 

Since the first Evening of Recollection, 
meetings have followed a business-like 
schediile: one of the members, a retired 
teacher, volunteered to handle secretarial 
work—-nonthly reminders were mimeographed, 
name -ags made, etc. 

A typical evening's program will convey 
something of the Fellowship's work. The 
members (all who can manage it) arrive at 
4:30 at the College chapel of the Dominican 
House of Studies, the present meeting 
place. After leading the group in the reci- 
tation of the Rosary, choir-fashion, Father 
Zammit delivers the first conference. The 
conference is one of a series entitled 
Theology of the Spiritual Life and Is Re- 
ligion Natural to Man? 

After the conference, the group moves on 
to the Aula Magna for dinner, prepared in 
the College kitchen and served by two high 
school girls. After dinner they listen toa 
tape recording of the previous month's dis- 
cussion, which serves also as an agenda for 
the present meeting. 

The discussion period lasts until about 
7:15 (when it must be’forcibly terminated) , 
then the group returns to the chapel for 
dialogue Mass and a sermon. The sermon, 
like the conference, is part of a series, 
this one entitled Catholic Devotions: the 
origin, history and significance of vari- 
ous liturgical practices. 

The evening ends about 8:15. The same pro- 
gram is followed throughout the school 
year, and in addition to the evenings, 
there is an annual three-day retreat at 
Vallombrosa, the diocesan retreat house, 
and a spring picnic. 

The after-dinner discussion on profes- 
sional problems reflects the group's de- 
velopment to date. Teachers at first seemed 
most concerned with their individual class- 
room problems: the discussions which fol- 
lowed were too often chaotic. Nowa specific 
topic is set for each meeting, among them: 
"Religious Discussion Begun by Children" 
and "Is Religion a Subject of Education?" 
Out of these first discussions there 
emerged by chance the awareness that the 
state, in fact, requires "manners and 
morals” to be taught. But how, they won- 
dered. When? What did the various districts 
do to implement the State Code? What opposi- 
tion, or potential opposition, was there 
from different church groups or from non- 
believers? 

Without any idea how much of a job they 
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Holy Family College 


TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA 14, PENNSYLVANIA 


A four-year liberal arts college for women 


Situated in northeast Philadelphia 


Chartered by the State Council of Education 


@ Programs in languages, sciences, social studies 


Education, business-economics, medical technology 


For Information, write to Registrar 











were taking on, the group decided to see 
what the State Code called for and how the 
districts were carrying out this work, 
After that they were determined to find out 
how many religious denominations coulj 
agree on a set of basic principles. 

The first task was relatively easy. 4 
check of the state constitution and the 
education code, plus The Law, a pamphlet 
published by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, showed that "manners and morals" 
incorporated much that would be found in 
any textbook on ethics. The gist of it was 
this: wherever possible, in every situation 
and subject area where a child can be taught 
honesty, love of fellow men and respect 
for God and spiritual ideals, a teacher 
ought to foster such learning without get- 
ting involved in sectarian controversy. 

The second part of the project demanded a 
great deal more work on the group's part and 
was the topic of discussion for most of the 
meetings during the school year of 1957-58, 
Members first obtained the names and ad- 
dresses of the headquarters of every major 
and many minor denomination in the United 
States, and wrote requesting whatever ma- 
terial they had which explained their 
basic beliefs; books, pamphlets, leaflets 
flooded in, as well as many expressions of 
good will. 

From the library of the Pacific School of 
Religion came. other needed books. The li- 
brarian there also suggested that members 
of the Fellowship study the report of a sur- 
vey conducted in 1958 by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ, a survey that 
listed, county by county and state by 
state, the number of believers in over forty 
churches. From a study of the sections on 
California, a clear picture emerged of the 
numerical strength of the various denomi- 
nations in the state. 

Meantime, another tireless committee 
drew up a list of thirty, later 33, basic 
Christian beliefs, and had them mimeo- 
graphed. Each teacher who volunteered was 
given the source material sent by a par- 
ticular denomination, the list of 33 state- 
ments and a sheet of instructions. Her 
responsibility was to study the material 
carefully and determine which of the be- 
liefs on the list was accepted, rejected 
or ignored by the documentation. Completing 
this, she was to turn in her report to 4 
member who would then collate it with the 
others and summarize the findings. 

Obviously, there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion regarding the interpretation of 
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FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


@ College of Arts and Sciences—Men Only 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—Accounting, Manage- 
ment, Marketing 


ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 

NATURAL SCIENCES—Chemistry, Biology, Physics 

SOCIAL SCIENCES—Education, Government, History, 
Etc. 


@ Graduate Dept. of Education—Coeducational 
MA Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Program in 
Classroom Teaching, Supervision, Administration, 
Psychology and Guidance 


Boarding Accommodations in Two New Residence Halls 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Fairfield University @ Fairfield, Connecticut 


Phone CL 9-8313 
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_Asssumption 


a private, fully accredited, Catholic, liberal arts 
college for men in the heart of New England 


—For young men who know that their pre-professional 
training for Law, Medicine, Teaching, Priesthood, 
Business, Foreign Affairs calls for a full measure of 
liberal education: Languages, Philosophy, Literature, 
Theology, History, Sciences. 


—For young men who wish to live in a Catholic in- 
tellectual atmosphere, to lead a life of friendly in- 
formality with the faculty and their fellow students. 


—For young men who are willing to put in four years 
of serious work on the vital job of laying a solid 
foundation for their future. 


Attractive new campus. Limited enrollment. 


For details, write: 


REGISTRAR 
Assumption College 


Worcester 9, Mass. 


NTN 











certain statements, and for many months 
the discussion period was centered around 
these difficulties. Each teacher was also 
asked to give a short talk on the denomina- 
tion she had studied, and these made for 
intensely stimulating meetings. 

A graph was made illustrating the posi- 
tion of the various sects on each of the 33 
basic statements; and it became the basis 
for subsequent progress charts. 

The next phase of the work is still in 
progress. The reports have been typed and 
sent to headquarters of the various de- 
nominations for study and checking as to 
whether the group has correctly understood 
its beliefs. 

The whole purpose of this ambitious 
undertaking is to determine with as much 
certainty as possible the maximum area of 
common beliefs held by the major denomina- 
tions in California. This could then be 
used in the formulation of a moral and 
spiritual curriculum that would not offend 
any denomination, and would probably win 
the support of most. In this way, public 
school children would gain, as part of their 
education, a knowledge of the moral and 
spiritual values upon which the nation 
rests. —Ellen Logue 
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A Jesuit Institution of Higher Education 
LIBERAL ARTS 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, LAW, 
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HONORS PROGRAM 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS WITH MAJORS IN 
| HISTORY, ENGLISH, ECONOMICS 





the six-year evening programs 







are open to men and women 


Address The Director of Admissions 
2641 Hudson Boulevard—Jersey City 6, N.J. 
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RARELY 


has a book so magnificently 
combined the talents of a fore- 
most religious artist with a dis- 
tinguished liturgical authority to 
bring you 


THE 
HISTORY 
OF THE 


CROSS 


by Norman Laliberte’ 
and Edward N. West 


This striking volume offers both 
a religious and aesthetic exper- 
ience: 





religious because Canon West’s 
lucid and learned text, together 
with Mr. Laliberté’s imaginative 
illustrations, traces the histori- 
cal continuity and the symbolic 
meaning of the Cross in the lives 
of men... 





aesthetic because Mr. Laliberté’s 
art is a brilliant and unique con- 
temporary interpretation of a 
traditional subject. Printed in 
Holland in six colors, including 
gold, the book is lavishly illus- 
trated with 104 drawings which 
retain the subtle tones of the 
original art. 


Km 
So 


A superb volume that you will 
be proud to own and proud to 
give. 9144”x121%4"” $15.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Events 


April 

18 CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION opens 
36th annual conference at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel in New York City. 
The five-day convention will high- 
light the theme, “The Catholic Lib- 
rary and the Social Order,” and is 
sponsored by the Catholic Library 
Association, Villanova, Pa. where in- 
quiries may be mailed. 

19 NATIONAL CaTHOLIC Epucation As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION will begin at 
the International Amphitheatre in 
Chicago, Illinois. Four days of gen- 
eral and special programs will de- 
velop all phases of the 1960 topic: 
“Emphasis on Excellence.” Informa- 
tion and reservations may be made 
through the Executive Secretary, 
NCEA, 1785 Mass. Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

24 GralL INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CEN- 
TER “Evening with Asian Friends.” 
An informal night of entertainment 
— songs, poetry, art — presented by 
Asian students at the Grailville-spon- 
sored center for foreign students, 370 
Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. RI 9-1620. 
At 7:30 p.m. 

May 

1 EpitH Stern Guitp ANNUAL MEET- 

ING at the Church of Our Saviour, 

N.Y.C. Rev. Arthur Klyber, C.S.S.R., 

will be principal speaker at the 

general membership meeting at 3 

p.m. New friends are invited. 








An important new work by 


Jacques 


A stimulating discussion 
about the tensions exist- 
ing between the world of 
Art and the world of 
Morality. $2.95 
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A wealth of 
fine reading 
from the world 
of Catholic 
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1 THE IRISH 
a) STORY 


A Survey of Irish History and 
Culture. 
By ALICE CURTAYNE. The rich 
stream of Irish culture — from 
the Golden Age and the Viking 
invasion down to the 20th cen- 
tury — is excitingly reviewed in 
this popular history. Illustrated. 
$3.95 


THE DISCOVERY 
OF GOD 


By HENRI De Lusac, S. J. Here 
are the ripe conclusions of the 
great French theologian’s philo- 
sophical speculations on the 
problem of the existence of 
God. $3.95 


LITURGY AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


By JACQUES and RAISSA 
MakRITAIN. The world-renowned 
scholar and his wife discuss the 
intimate relationship between 
communal worship and the 
interior life. $2.95 





P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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New Books 


FREE SPEECH 
IN THE CHURCH 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


Two essays: the first a discussion of the 
function, scope and limitations of public 
opinion in the Church; the second, 
Prospects of Christianity, a study of the 
forces which make the future outlook 
for the Church apparently so gloomy, 
actually so glorious. $2.75 


CITIES IN CRISIS 
by Dennis Clark 


A discussion of our mushrooming urban 
problems by an expert on housing and 
racial problems. The author is on the 
Committee on Human Relations for the 
City of Philadelphia and Vice-President 
of the Catholic Housing Council. $3.50 


PASTORAL SERMONS 
by Ronald Knox 


About sixty of Msgr. Knox’s finest ser- 
mons, including the contents of three 
books: The Window in the Wall, The 
Mystery of the Kingdom and St. Paul's 
Gospel. A really satisfying chunk of the 
best Knox. $8.50 


At Your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


Winner of the Thomas More Medal 
‘or “the most distinguished contribution 
to Catholic publishing in 1959” 


New York 3 
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HOLY WEEK 
IN SEVILLE 


Holy Week in Seville begins the FERIA, a gay Spring festival. 
Country CURAS, young women being introduced to society, 
peasants selling cattle, factory workers, and penitents from 
as far away as Castile crowd into the Andalusian city of 
375,000 inhabitants, on a wide and fertile plain in central 
Spain. 

From Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday, five or six parades 
a day pass down the narrow streets where 50,000 people 
buy chairs to watch, and thousands more stand in alleys and 
on balconies. Pasos, which are floats for wood-carved 
statues taken from the church altar, ride in the parades. 
More than a hundred statues and scenes from the Passion 
on separate floats are followed by brotherhoods of hooded 
penitents. On sortie day, the processions form at the parish 
churches, amid brass bands, Roman guards with lances and 
plumed helmets, priests in vestments, statesmen in evening 
dress, and dock workers in ALPARGATAS. The penitents line 
up by age, and the pasos start toward the beginning of the 
official route in the Campana. The processions move down 
the Sierpes, into the center of the city, to the plaza San 
Francisco, past the City Hall (where Sevillian society 
watches from reviewing stands), to the Cathedral, and back 
to the home church. They rush to meet carefully planned 
schedules, but normally arrive at their destination two or 
three hours late. The procession often takes twelve hours, 
and it is well past midnight before the tired penitents and 


drooping floats return home. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLAUDIA H. ANDUJAR 
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T... brotherhoods of penitents, known as 
NAZARENOS, were founded primarily to march in 
procession behind the floats during Holy Week. 
Some derived from old corporations and guilds of 
coopers and carpenters: the Virgin of Montesion, 
patroness of cigarette-makers, is escorted by the 
Brotherhood of the Tobacco Factory ; the Virgin 
of the suburb of San Bernado, by the Brotherhood 
of the Bullfighters ; the Brotherhood of the NEGRI- 
TOS once was formed by negro servants; the 
Brotherhood of the GiITANos, of gypsies. Several 
younger brotherhoods date from less than twenty 
years ago. The 47 brotherhoods in Seville, some 
with as many as 1500 members, come from many 
classes of society and are in continual inter-parish 
competition. The Brotherhood of SANTO ENTIER- 


RO DE NUESTRO SENOR JESUCRISTO is the richest, 


but not the most popular — its president is Gen- 
eralissimo Franco. Though young boys march 
with the brotherhoods, women do not. (Only one 
brotherhood, that of the Church of Monserrat, ad- 


mits women as members.) 





The marchers buy their outfits long before Holy 


Week. The tunics, cloaks, and cowls vary in style 
and color with each group. (The penitents of Our 
Lady of Angels wear white tunics and hoods and 
blue girdles ; the Tobacco Factory Brotherhood, 
maroon tunics and hoods with white frieze cloaks ; 
the Brotherhood of the Convent of San Buenaven- 
tura, white tunics, black hoods, and wide girdles 
of plaited rope.) A cord belt and coat of arms are 
often added to the costume. The hood-like masks 
are intended originally to guard penitential ano- 
nymity. 

For special intercession or gratitude to the Vir- 
gin, some penitents walk with bare feet chained at 
the ankles and carry life-size crosses. Matadors 
such as Belmonte, Joselito, and Manolete have 
marched unrecognized among these bare-foot 
penitents. 

The brotherhoods walk for ten or twelve hours, 
carrying their candles at an identical slant, and are 
not permitted to drink, eat (or smoke) while on 


procession. 
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A carnival’ flair accompanies the parades. 
Along the procession route, youngsters buy bal- 
loons and confections prepared for Holy Week, 
and shop windows display hoods and tunics stuffed 
with candy ; even the penitents silently distribute 
candies to the children. Most families are in the 
streets, the wives, wearing long velvet skirts and 
black Holy Thursday mantillas, are escorted by 
their husbands and followed by their children, 
dressed in imitation of their parents. Young wom- 
en can go out alone to visit churches, unaccom- 
panied by mother or DUENA; their walks provide 
informal opportunities for young men to meet 
them — many couples are engaged on the square 
in front of a church during this time. 

The crowds, which wait for hours, move from 
one quarter of the city to another, often only catch- 
ing a glimpse of the rival parades ; the best chairs 
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on the route are reserved a year in advance. 
Between floats, the spectators drink bottles of 
MANZANILLA and retell the legends of the floats. A 
favorite among these is the legend of the statue of 
the Dying Christ, which, they say, was modelled 
from the face of a gypsy who had been stabbed. 
SaEtas (“arrows”) of song, expressing the Vir- 
gin’s sorrows, Christ’s suffering, and the world’s 
unhappiness, are spontaneously improvised, sung 
often by a gypsy in the streets or a famous singer 
from a balcony. The flamenco poetry may bring 
the crowd to tears, but no SAETA is applauded. 

To excite these crowds, the brotherhoods throw 
obstacles in front of the fragile floats, which could 
fall apart with one shock. With such incitements, 
Holy Week takes on the emotional tension of a 
bullfight (similar trumpet calls announce the sor- 
ties of the floats and of the bull.) 
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T... week builds to a religious climax on 
Thursday night and Good Friday, when the most 
popular statues are carried from their parish 
churches. Privileged marchers make the sorties of 
the MADRUGADA, the dawn of day, on Holy Thurs- 
day. First, Our Lady of Hope, named LA Ma- 
CARENA, after an Arabian princess, leaves the 
Church of San Gil in Rosolana at 1:15 a.m., with 
her Christus ; then two sorrowful images of Jesus 
set out at two and 2:15 ; the rival virgin, LA ESPER- 
ANZA, goddess of the gypsies, is taken from the 
Church of San Jacinto in the Triana section at 
2:30 ; others follow until dawn. 

The 73 madonnas look somewhat alike ; a doll’s 
face, hands, and bosom, surrounded by lace ; long 
starched gowns ; robes of velvet or silk filled with 
gems ; a large crown of jewels ; and a MANTON, a 
queen’s coronation train (decorated with gold, 
pearls, and diamonds on the rival Virgins). The 
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Virgins possess extensive wardrobes and are new- 
ly adorned each year in an elaborate ritual. 
They are mounted on a platform, weighing as 
much as two and a half tons, carried for eight to 
twelve hours on the backs of fifty men hidden 
under the vehicle by black velvet draperies. These 
bearers, whose maneuvers are coordinated by a 
CAPATAZ, are stevedores from the Guadalquivir 


_ River. Their imprecations can often be heard as 


the floats pass: they work in an atmosphere of 
near-suffocation for a small fee and a meal given 
them at the end of the parade, and must march to 
the syncopated rhythm of drums, stopping every 
seventy or eighty yards for fresh air, a drink, or a 
cigarette. When they bring home the Virgin, ap- 
plause, trumpets and drums announce their arrival. 
They strip the float of flowers ; the Virgin is taken 
into the sanctuary and her robes deposited in a 
vault. 
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The Acts the Lord has taught me in order to move the 


soul to love are the following: 


~~ » 


1. It seems to me the first is for the soul to take 


an ‘pleasure in that Highest Good, in Whom are all the 


laces 


F 


perfections we see in earthly creatures, with the 
_ infinite advantage of being in their original state; 


and this without discourse of the understanding. 


em Only, | know not how, the seeker finds present the 


“i 
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good it desires, and embraces it with satisfaction 
and delight. It seems to me that this is as if we 
placed an amber bead near a straw and the natural 
virtue which the amber possesses made the straw 
cleave to it. So it is that the soul, purified of 

all care for the things of this life and this world, 

is inspired and attracted by the Divine virtues into 
which it is drawn and with which it 

is united. 

2. The soul, from out this captivity in which it has 
been attracted, is impelled to utter St. Paul’s 


words, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” For it 





finds itself without wish, will, nor desire of its 

own. It deems itself to belong to God and as such 

will be dealt with by the Lord Himself. 

3. Here is revealed how the work of love is most 
pleasing in God’s sight and is His Majesty’s method 
for all eternity; and how the soul begins yearning to 
love infinitely if this be possible. 

4. The soul, perceiving that this is not possible, 
cannot be satisfied with less, because the good it 

loves is infinite and deserves to be loved infinitely. 
Therefore, the soul lifts the eyes of its 

understanding and considers how this Being of Infinite 
perfections knows and comprehends Itself Infinitely. 
Because It comprehends Itself, It loves Itself with 
Infinite love; and, loving Itself, delights 

Infinitely in Itself. The soul further reflects how 

this Being, knowing Itself, loving Itself, and 

delighting in Itself, is exceedingly blessed and 
glorious; and how no good and no glory can be desired 
for the Almighty which He does not already have in 


The “Acts of Love” of 


THE 
THIRD MYSTIC 
OF AVILA 


Sister Maria Vela 


From: THE THIRD MYSTIC OF AVILA, edited and translated by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) 











Himself. The soul continues to delight in and enjoy 
this utmost Perfection, and is fulfilled by seeing 
God loved as He wishes to be. 

5. It is an attribute of love to desire the good of 

the beloved. The soul knows that the Infinite Being 

is an immense sea of every good and glory. Even 
though all creatures should join together in offering 
this Lord every perfection that had been -bestowed 
separately upon them, and though all the angels and 
holy souls which have been or shall be to the end of 
the world should offer Him their love and service, 
they could not add one iota to His glory, since this 
is in Himself and, being already infinite, cannot be 
increased. His glory consists in His Own Infinitely 
Perfect Being. Therefore, the soul turns with all 

its strength to desire and to love His very Being in 
Whom are enclosed all beauty and all perfection. The 
soul delights and rejoices perpetually in the fact 
that this Lord is in Himself so good and so holy, so 


full of glory and majesty, so wise, so rich, so 





powerful, so merciful, so tender and so loving that 
all the universe has need of Him while He has need of 
none. The Lord gave me to understand that this joy 

is the prize He promises in the Gospel to the faithful 
servant when He says, “Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord” (Matt. 25, v. 23). For the soul rejoices in what 
causes the Lord Himself to rejoice, which is in His 
Being and in His glory. 

6. The soul likewise desires with ardent yearning 
that all men know and love their Creator, as it desires 
to know and love Him; and that it and they and all 
creatures never for one moment leave off 

praising Him. 

7. It would delight the soul beyond measure to be 
chosen as an instrument of the Lord in attaining all 
this. The soul would gladly suffer to that end any 
pain, even the pain of hell itself, so long as it did 
not lack God’s friendship and His mercy. All this the 
soul would undergo not only for mankind as a whole, 


but even to ensure the progress of one single other 
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soul in the Divine service. For this the soul would 
suffer whatever the Lord willed, and for this it 
offers health, honor, and life. 

8. The soul desires also, if it were possible, to 

hold within its grasp the will of all mankind so that 
this might be submitted and subjected to the Will of 


the Lord. For He alone deserves to be obeyed, revered 





and served by all His creatures for what He alone is. 
9. It is also an attribute of love so to join the 

wills of lovers that there is no freedom to love nor 
to hate nor to choose except as the beloved loves or 
hates or chooses. Thus it is that the soul recognizes 
this Lord as loving mankind immeasurably. The soul 
remembers that to redeem man and loosen the chains he 
had forged for himself, Our Lord suffered an 
ignominious and painful death. This knowledge 
engenders in the soul likewise a love for all mankind, 
a desire that all be saved, lest so great a price 
should have been paid in vain. Often the soul forgets 


itself and its own needs as it prays insistently and 





persistently for the salvation and spiritual life of 

its neighbors. The soul offers its whole fortune, 

wishing it were greater, to expand thus profitably in 
delighting God. These things the soul does without 
respect for persons, desiring the good of all alike, 

since it views all mankind as the property of Christ 

Our Lord and desires that treasure to be enriched by 
the pleasure and satisfaction of the Lord Himself, to 
Whom the soul wishes to give everything, even at the 
cost of losing itself. 

10. In the same degree that God loves souls, and loves 
the gifts and rewards of grace which He has bestowed 
upon them, in order to make them more pleasing in His 
sight, in that degree He abhors the evil of sin with 

which souls make themselves odious to their God. This 
is the principal reason why the soul that is in truth 
dedicated to love hates sin so much that if it were 
possible — as it is not — by means of breaking the 
Divine law to enjoy God forever, the soul would choose 


rather to forego this good than to incur a single 








sin. What is most possible, and is to be seen every 

day, is for God, by His grace, to lift souls out of 
grievous sin to a very high state of perfection, 
advancing them in heaven by degrees of glory. I say 

that the soul I am describing would choose the lowest 
degree in heaven— though eagerly desirous of knowing 
the higher, and thus knowing God more freely and, if 
possible, loving and enjoying Him boundlessly — rather 
than to lose one instant of the grace and friendship 

of God, or to commit a single act displeasing in His 
Divine eyes. And this is not because of the harmful 
consequences of the sin, but because the soul is 

resolved not to see in itself something it abhors, 

since that thing is also abhorrent to God Himself. 

11. Because the soul abhors sin, it abhors and flees 
from whatever things might occasion falling into 

sin. These things are principally pleasures, honors 

and wealth. The soul loves their opposites and 

cherishes what all the world deems to be unhappiness 


and misfortune; such as poverty, suffering, and 





contumely. These things serve the soul as its wall ' 


of defense against vices. Moreover, they were chose 
by the soul’s Beloved Lord for Himself when He can 
into the world as Man; and, though Lord of all tha 
is in it, took for His portion the world’s rejection 
and what the world considers wretchedness. Thus 
soul is impelled to embrace the things chosen by its™ 
Lord, which afford it a pleasure it can find in naug 
else. Nor can the soul be at peace when there is no © 
way for it to experience these things. The soul feels © 
happy and fortunate in being able to conform to Him 
Whom it loves and to wear His colors. So highly doe 
the soul esteem this privilege that angels well mig 
envy it (were envy possible to them), and might eled 
for their part, if they could, to suffer for their 

God as He suffered for Man, choosing of their own © 
free will, for love of Him, even as He chose pain 
and suffering. For in this lies the power of love; 
that it joins and unites separate spirits, so that 


they conform to each other as if they were one. 
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East German boys and girls chat excitedly with Father Roth during one of his classroom visits to Dachau’s school. The 
pupils are children of displaced refugees now living at the former concentration camp. 


DACHAU PRIEST 


Father Leonhard Roth is one inmate of Dachau who 
stayed voluntarily after the war. Interned in the 
camp in 194] for opposition to the Nazis, Father 

Roth served as a chaplain to the thousands of 
condemned prisoners who passed through the infamous 
concentration camp during the war. But now, fifteen 
years after the war, he is still at Dachau, this 

time as chaplain to the East German refugees who are 
being sheltered at the camp. 

Dachau is scheduled to be destroyed soon, but Father 
Roth is doing his best to prevent this. Dachau is 
needed, he says, as a permanent memorial to those who 
died here — and as a reminder to those who live never 
to allow such things to happen again. 


.- A war memorial erected in Dachau’s yard honors the 
| thousands of men and women who died there. The camp was cap- 
tured on April 29, 1945 by U.S. forces and its-inmates freed. 
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Father Roth prays inside the new Catholic church built for the camp’s peacetime inhabitants. In its last days, Dachau’s 
prisoners were principally Catholics, who were sent there from conquered nations all over Europe. Imprisoned clergy, such as 
Father Roth, kept at constant hard labor, were forbidden to administer the sacraments; over 1,000 of them died there. 





Father Roth fences 
with refugee children. 


Hung by his wrists 

from butcher’s hooks at Dachau, 

Father Roth still bears the scars. 

(FAR RIGHT): Father Roth points 

out hooks from which inmates were hung 
as punishment or before cremation in 
Dachaw’s ovens. 
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Old age pensioners who have no adequate source of income wait near Labre House. Some cannot find jobs; others 
can get only seasonal employment and some are unwilling to work. 


Labre House 


Montreal laymen establish 


a home in slums for 


pensioners and drifters 


In Montreal, as in any large city, there are people who do 
not fit in anywhere : the drifters, the families of men who refuse 
to work or whose unemployment insurance does not go far enough, 
widows drawing small allowances. To help these people who are 
outside the scope of civic welfare or organized charities, five 
laymen founded Labre House in the slums of Montreal in 1952, and 
named it after Benedict Labre, the eighteenth-century derelict 
saint who spent his life looking for his vocation and was to become the | 
patron of vagrants and the displaced. Life in the group’s old 
tenement house is lived in a spirit of 
sacrifice. The poor came cautiously at first ; even 
after being fed or clothed, they often remained suspicious. Today 
about fifty old age pensioners are accommodated at a time in the 
three-story house, and, if there is room, drifters are given 
lodging until they can fare for themselves. 


Ed Forand, a volunteer who lives ai 
house, serves the noon meal. Twent 
men on an average eat there d 
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Charity and intellectua 


effort symbolize 
Christian responsibility 


Gradually, laymen came to help. Parish 
women’s organizations prepared food, the men 1 
handled repairs, visited needy homes, and 1 
helped distribute clothing. Jesuit seminarians 
gave up their days off to work in the clothing 
room. Some lay groups worked through Labre 
House to provide for local families; when a 
Catholic high school in Montreal adopted 
eight of these distressed families, other groups 
followed, until fifty of them were adopted. Last 
summer, old men who had never been off the 


island of Montreal were taken out for their 
In the clothing room, Forand measures an old man for an overcoat. first picnic in the country. Christmas parties 
Clothing days occur twice a week. Good clothes are always needed for 


ld iyber det dole were held for children in the neighborhood. 
old men app ; 





Labre House, under its director, Tony Walsh, 
is also becoming something of an intellectual 
center : members of the group write and publish 
a monthly newspaper, Unity ; they hold 
informal lectures, organize retreats and weekly 
evenings of recollection. Foreign students in 
Montreal, nurses, and other workers meet at 
the house for weekly discussions of Christian 
life, and from these discussions an informed 





interest in the liturgy is emerging. Visitors to 
Labre House usually stay to say the daily 
office ; the group also sponsored the first 
dialogue Mass in Montreal, an event which 
brought together most of the major Catholic 
organizations. 

A sister organization, Patricia House, under 
the direction of Mrs. Marjorie Conners, is just 
two blocks away and specializes in helping 
homeless women. In spirit both houses are a 


‘ . ; set ds single work, and serve as living symbols of a 
Forand delivers supplies to a family on his list; he makes many such 
visits daily to bring food and clothing or to chat and determine 


immediate needs. 


growing sense of Christian responsibility 
among Montreal’s Catholic laymen. 


Forand stops for a short 
meditation in the library; 
behind him is a stained glass 
portrait of St. Benedict Labre, 
patron of the house. 


Visiting a recently wido 
French Canadian mother 
eight children to supp 
Forand tells her Labre Hot 
will help for the next t 
months, when government ait 
expected. The family lives 
chilly, run-down two-room 
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THE CASTLE 


A Catholic boarding school for Negro girls in Virginia, 
St. Francis de Sales High School provides its students 





with a sound education and firm Christian ideals 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY NANCY SIRKIS / TEXT BY PAULINE HOLMAN 


St. Francis de Sales High School in Powhatan, 
Virginia, is typical of Catholic girls’ schools through- 
out the United States; if its students seem a little 
more serious, or more enthusiastic about their school, 
it is because, as Negroes, all of them are aware that 
they are benefiting from an education that, even sev- 
enty years ago, would have been unheard of — and 
unavailable — for them. The “Castle,” as the girls 
know it, is one of a comparative handful of Catholic 
high schools (there are only five others in the large 
Richmond diocese) now providing for Negro 
students. 

Fully accredited and well-known nationally, the 
Castle receives hundreds of applications for admis- 
sion each year, but tries to maintain the present 135- 
student enrollment in order to give its pupils the 
benefits of individual attention and direction. The 
girls are taught and guided by Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament, who have staffed the school since it was 
opened in 1899 by the American order’s foundress, 
Mother Katharine Drexel. A former Philadelphia 
socialite, deeply concerned about the plight of Ameri- 
can Negroes and Indians in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, the young heiress, on a trip abroad, spoke on 
their behalf in an audience with Pope Leo XIII; when 
the pontiff suggested that she herself become a mis- 
sionary to help these races, she could only follow his 
directive. After taking final vows, Mother Drexel began 
a new religious congregation whose specific province 
would be as educational apostolate to the Negro and 
Indian populace of the U.S. Joined almost immedi- 
ately by thirteen more young women who wished to 
join the order, Mother Drexel opened the first Blessed 
Sacrament school for Negro children: Holy Provi- 
dence House, an elementary boarding school located 
near the motherhouse. In 1894, a similar school for 





Indian children was set up in Santa Fe; St. Francis 
de Sales High School followed. Mother Drexel pur- Girls from New York and Philadelphia join others from the 
Midwest and far South to take part in an intensified, four-year 
program centered on Christian doctrine. Approved by both state 
and regional boards, and affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America, St. Francis de Sales ranks as one of the nation’s 
familiar landmark of St. Francis de Sales’ “castle.” outstanding Catholic schools. 
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chased a 700-acre plantation in Virginia, overlooking 
the James River near Richmond, and began construc- 
tion of the brick and stone structure that is now the 
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School principal Sister James Mary, 
S.B.S., rings a bell to wake the 135 
boarding students at St. Francis de 
Sales High School ; their day will 
be a full, active one. 


Mother M. Rose-Philippine, 
S.B.S., is director and 
advisor to students. 


2 ’ 
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A pleasant feature of St. Francis de Sales is its 
proximity to St. Emma’s Military Academy, a Catholic 
boys’ high school right next door. Founded by Mrs. 
Edward Morrell, a sister of Mother Katharine Drexel, 
St. Emma’s pupils outnumber Castle girls two to one, 
enthusiastically participate in their Sunday “socials.” 











The Castle’s vigorous program 


Life at St. Francis de Sales closely mirrors the qualities 
of Christian education described by Pope Pius XI: 
“. . . it takes in the whole aggregate of human life, physi- 
cal, spiritual, intellectual, moral, individual, domestic, 
social . . . to elevate, regulate and perfect it in accord- 
ance with (Christ’s) example and teaching.” Castle girls 
are given continual opportunities to do just this — during 
classes and study hour, at club meetings and week-end 
socials, as well as in their household chores, and visits to 
their neighbors in need. For the girls who manage, after 
four years of hard study, much practice of virtue and 
prayer, to follow St. Francis’ regimen, there is the reward 
of having been transformed, at graduation, from confused, 


unsure freshmen into mature, Christian young women. 
Students are given regular check-ups by the school’s 
registered nurse, Sister Mary Electa. 
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Modern dance classes help the girls overcome teen-age 
awkwardness, develop graceful, poised carriages. 
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Father Marley, from a nearby parish, teachers religion and Before “lights out,” classmates assemble 


helps the chaplain with confession and convert classes. in the dormitory for evening prayer. 
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Science, along with math and English, are required classes: a girl may choose to follow general, business or academic courses. 
Staffed by fifteen religious, one priest and four laywomen, the school has graduated over 3,000 young women in 61 years. 
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Social life and community calls 


With little free time during the week, the girls look 
forward to the eased routine and social events of the 
week-end. Fridays, especially, are eagerly awaited: each 
week on that night there is an informal dance at the school, 
attended by boys from St. Emma’s who come in full-dress 
uniform. Saturday is “visiting” day, when the girls, accom- 
panied by a teacher, make the rounds of the area, offering 
whatever help they can to the sick or poor ; sometimes they 
visit families on isolated farms, for whom the girls are the 
only company they have. Last of all, on Sunday afternoon, 
the two schools hold a joint conversational “social” giving 
everyone an opportunity, before beginning another 
crowded week, to just sit around, talk and relax. 


In military tradition, St. Emma’s boys march around rows 
of seated girls, halt and stand at attention before the 


partners of their choice. 


The Richmond area enables the girls to put into action the virtues learned at school. On Saturdays they visit Richmond’s poor. A 
predominantly Baptist community, its families are often hostile to the students, but are usually won over by their sincerity. 
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On Friday nights the Castle holds dances to which St. Emma’s cadets are invited. St. Emma’s is conducted by Holy Ghost Fathers, 


occupies a 1,700-acre plantation adjoining St. Francis de Sales’ property, and is the only military academy for Negro boys in the U.S. 
33 
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Six young girls, each of them just turned fourteen 
years of age, work as nurses’ helpers to busy nurses 
two afternoons a week at Saint Joseph’s General Hos- 
pital in Bellingham, Washington. 

The girls, all ninth-graders of Fairhaven Junior 
High School in the northwestern part of the city, 
volunteered their services first at a series of meetings 
with the hospital director, Sister Mary Patricia. 

“They pleaded with me to be allowed to come and 
help,” says Sister Patricia. “I told them, “You're too 
young — a hospital is no place for little girls of your 
age. Come back when you're through school.’ I ex- 
plained the rigidity of the discipline. But still they 
came, three times in all, and brought letters they had 
written themselves telling why they wished to help. I 
couldn’t put them off any longer. And it has been a 
wonderful thing — for them and for us.” 

The girls do not belong to any club; no adult in- 
fluence inspired their decision. “We want to do it 
ourselves,” is all they have to say about it. 

Several of the girls had long been interested in 
hospital service. The plan first occurred to Marilee 
Gaffney, the leader of the group. Marilee baby-sits 
for the children of one of the hospital’s young pedia- 
tricians, and as a regular part of her work, handles 
many phone messages dealing with illness and emer- 
gency. Marilee became deeply interested in medicine, 
and especially in the welfare of little children receiv- 
ing hospital care. She began to read medical books 
and decided “to become a woman surgeon someday.” 

One day Marilee read an article that convinced her 
that she did not have to wait until she was grown up 
to begin sharing in the work she liked. She talked 
her idea over with friends and found them enthu- 
siastic. Most of the mothers were hesitant at first, but 
finally approved. The campaign to win over the hos- 
pital’s supervisors followed. 

As their experience increases, so do their abilities. 
They prepare trays and serve meals, feeding those 
patients who cannot help themselves. They run er- 
rands of all kinds from one floor to another. They are 
welcome particularly in the rooms of the older pa- 
tients, where they arrange flowers, write letters, read 
aloud or sometimes sit and just listen to stories. Disci- 
plined in the care and medical treatment of patients, 
they follow instructions exactly, consulting sisters 
and nurses when in doubt. 

The girls have designed their own uniforms: 
straight-line jumpers of checked cotton, each in a 
different color. They wear these over starched white 
blouses. 

The hospital administration hopes that the plan 
will spread to other communities. “Every general 
hospital could use a group like this,” says Sister 
Patricia. “We're proud of them.” — DoLLy CONNELLY 
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Some good new books fi 
Farrar, Straus & Cud: 


FLANNERY O’CONNOR 


THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY. This story of an or- 
phan with the gift of prophecy shows Miss O’Connor 
at the top of her powers. “One of the most original 
younger American writers.” —CAROLINE GORDON 

$3.75 





KARL STERN 


THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE. “Here for the 
first time in fiction is the world of the mentally 
sick described by an imaginative writer of 
the first rank who is also a professional psy- 
chiatrist.” —GRAHAM GREENE $4.95 











LIKE A BIG BRAVE MAN 


A novel by CELSO AL. CARUNUNGAN. A young 
Filipino boy’s search for the meaning of life and love 
provides some moving and some hilarious reading. 

. $3.95 


M. C. D’ARCY, S. J. 


THE MEANING AND MATTER OF HISTORY. One of 
the most distinguished philosophers and theologians 
of our time examines the nature of historical knowl- 
edge, using the Christian viewpoint to throw light 
on world history. $5.50 





Ages9-15 Each, $1.95 
MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
by Alma Power-Waters. The story of Elizabeth Seton, 
who may be the first American-born saint. (V-24) 
MOTHER CABRINI, MISSIONARY TO THE WORLD 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes (V-43) 


MORE CHAMPIONS IN SPORTS AND SPIRIT 
by Ed Fitzgerald (V-44) 

ST. MARGARET MARY, APOSTLE OF THE SACRED HEART 
by Ruth Fox Hume (V-45) 


WHEN SAINTS WERE YOUNG 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson (V-46) 





VISION BOOKS 


IMPRIMATUR 





DR. THOMAS DOOLEY 


THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN. 
The recent experiences of the “Splendid 
American” in the Lao village of Muong Sing, 
where he himself was stricken with cancer. 

$3.95 
DR. TOM DOOLEY: MY STORY. The story of 
his medical mission in remote places, ad- 
dressed to young readers. $2.95 
DELIVER US FROM EVIL. How Dooley and his 
medical men helped 600,000 Vietnamese es- 
cape the Communist terror. $3.95 
THE EDGE OF TOMORROW. His fight against 
disease and Communism in a Lao village five 
miles from Red China $3.95 











POPE JOHN XXIII 


An Authoritative Biography by ZSOLT ARADI, 
MSGR. JAMES I. TUCEK and JAMES C. O'NEILL. 
“The best-of the biographies of Pope John XXIII.” 

—MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY Illustrated $4.95 


BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS 


Edited by JOHN CHAPIN. The perfect Easter gift— 
more than 10,000 quotations from approved Catholic 
sources. $8.50 





46 VOLUMES 


GOVERNOR AL SMITH 

by Hon. James A. Farley and James C. G. Conniff (V-39) 
MY ESKIMOS: A PRIEST IN THE ARCTIC 

by Roger Buliard, O.M.I. (V-13) 
COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD 

by August Derleth (V-27) 
KIT CARSON OF THE OLD WEST 

by Mark Boesch (V-40) 
CATHOLIC CAMPUSES 

by Rosemarian V. Staudacher (V-37) 
ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART 

by Francis X. Connolly (V-28) 








Catholic book list free on request. 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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TEACHING 
THE CHILD 
TO WRITE 


by ADE BETHUNE 


Hand and Eye are the two organs of written communication. 
With my hand I write a message. With your eye you read it. 
A child’s early scribbles are his first obscure step in 
this act of graphic communication. He makes them primarily 
with the hand, and at first they make little sense to the 

ye. 

In the long run, of course, writing and reading are 
inseparable. Yet teachers will find reading almost 
self-taught if the eye always follows properly upon the 
work of the hand. 

Making “air letters” is a good way to limber up the hand. 
Trace huge, leisurely letters in the air with a wide sweep 
of the arm. To begin with, it gives a practice in using 


the right hand, in moving from left to right and from top 
to bottom. It uses the whole body in the first act of 
writing. The right order of strokes is taught through 
motion. More important yet, it traces a form of the letter 
in the mind first, rather than settling the eye too soon on 
particular shapes for it. And what an enjoyable way to 
learn! Take, for example, the letter M, which comes from 
the shape of waves and first meant ‘water,’ the sea. (Even 
in the Proto-Semitic alphabet, the earliest ancestor of our 
own, it looks like waves: /W.) 
First 

the 

hand 

goes 

down. 

Then it comes up j P ss 
again to the top of ¢: 2 
the wave. Then down f ; 
again. Then up, then a 


down again — just like 


waves. Try it 


tn 


ct. 


yourself. You are a 
conductor directing 
the ocean. M— M— M—M 

S, such a difficult letter to make with a pencil, is easily 
made in the air. So is a nice, round O, swinging freely 
around the shoulder. Air letters are always perfect in the 
child’s mind. Not so the shaky products of his pencil. 
Despite the teacher’s praise of his efforts on paper, he 
knows that his pencil letters are crude compared to the 
printed models, or to the teacher’s models on the board. 
That is why it is good to start briefly with air letters, 

and to return to them occasionally as a quick limbering-up 
exercise, especially when in doubt about the right order of 


1 
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strokes. After a large formal movement of the arm, the 
small pencil movement is a little easier both to remember 
and to control. 

Finally. I would propose starting children exclusively 
with classical Roman capitals, until they are familiar with 
the whole alphabet. Today many teachers do teach the 
capitals first, but no texts, no school books, nor reading 
books, exist as yet for the “capitals first” method. This 
is both good and bad. It is good in that it automatically 
prevents any reading except that of the children’s own 
writing in their first weeks of letters, and until they 
know their capitals kinesthetically (i.e., in the feel of 
the hand) rather than visually. It is bad because parents 
and teachers won't resist trying to work in a few reading 
(by eye) lessons, with small letters, before the writing is 
well in hand. They will wonder afterwards about the 
confusion that results. 

With “capitals first,” a child learns directly, once and 
for all, only one alphabet (with minor variants) instead of 


the four alphabets he must master under the present system : 


abcdefg 
ABCDEFG 
atcdu hg 

4. written capitals AB CLEFA 

with, in addition, some odds and ends like A and ‘A 


found in printed books only, and which he never learns to 


1. “printing” small letters 
2. “printing” capitals 


3. written small letters 


make, yet must know how to read. 

The single alphabet and the-order of strokes in forming 
each capital letter are two neglected points in today’s 
teaching. Even professional calligraphers — perhaps 
untrained in historical details — propose contradictory 
stroke sequences. 

Yet, if the capital letters are consistently written 
according to their historic order of strokes, the small 
letters (minuscules) develop naturally as a variant, as 
soon as the child controls his hand sufficiently to write 
a little smaller. 

With further facility, he begins to write with sufficient 
momentum to join the letters together. At that point, it 
is easy to show him how to make proper ligatures from one 
letter to the other, and suddenly, he has graduated into 
“handwriting” without having had to change over or learn 
anything different. 

The first of these two steps : the organic growth from 
capitals to minuscules, is what I propose to show in the 
next few pages. It can begin as soon as a child has 
learned (whether in kindergarten or first grade) to produce 
his classical capitals fairly well with a pencil — as soon 
as he feels at home with them and is ready to try his hand 
at doing them a little smaller. But at this point there 
is no reason to worry the child with relative sizes of 
capitals and small letters. The idea of capitalization is 
still far in the future : he doesn’t yet know how to read. 

If he is familiar with the letters he has written and can 
recognize a few words, he is doing very well, Don’t force 
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the reading ; it comes easily on its own, as he gains 


greater control over the writing. 

Let him continue to think all in capitals (there is but 
one alphabet) ; only let him now be challenged by the idea 
of making his letters a little smaller in size so he can 
get more of them on a line. This is the time to show him 
about the minuscules which. after all, are only variants of 
the capitals, essentially and literally “small letters.” 

Eight minuscules are exactly the same as their capital , 
form. These are: c, 0, s, u, v, w, x. z. (Strictly 
speaking, u is only a small, rounded v.) These eight 
letters, then, need not be taught again. That leaves 
eighteen, of which only eight of the most commonly used 
seem at first glance a little strange. Let’s start with 
these: Aa,Ee,Mm,Nn, Gg, Dd, Tt and Rr. 

If capital A is written according to the classical order 
of strokes, there is no difficulty in going from to A 
and 4 , But one must insist upon the classic movement. 


classic 
2\3 


stroke 


This may seem 
arbitrary to those 


used to the 


three-stroke 

system, and they 

usually invoke 

all kinds of triple JX 
reasons to stroke 3 
maintain it. 

Enough to 


say that such is not the rapid, economical sequence which 
led historically to the evolution of the minuscule 


and A 
aon A fast f 


When done fast, 
the triple stroke 

The single stroke instead, when done smaller, rounder and 
faster, naturally produces the variants : nA,A and @ 


capital .. . , ore ae Oy. 


v2 





produces only a 
mess of lines. 


Simply round out 1 and 2 asa single curve, and you 
have a sloping minuscule & as it was done in the days 
of Charlemagne. Let the children use this for a while : 
they think it is a rather neat trick. 

Later on, there is no difficulty in showing that the 
letter can be straightened up, and even the top left off, 
and still be an A. 
straightened ‘ 

up %, 






Wy 
Z 


Z 


wf and with top A el 
left off ¥ 


This gives an attitude of freedom towards the various 
appearances of letters, but of respect for their single 
construction. Most people find it quite thrilling to 
realize the evolution of the letter A, how the same 
original movement, simplified, produces the variants we 
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know. 
alone. 
Actua 
letter 
origir 
pictur 
bull’s 
(alep! 
it bec 
angul 
Gree} 
symn 
Final 
Rom: 
roun 
Toda 
pretty 
same 
with 
horn 
or los 
years 
E als 


order 
three 


Later 
for n 
capit 
form. 


For } 








know. It is a thing that cannot be understood bv the eve 





alone. It must be experienced in the hand. 


Actually, the 
= 
oe NS >=. J 
‘ e \ ° ) 
a es hy comet's 


letter A was 

originally a 

picture of a J 
f 


bull’s head Ya 
(aleph). First 


5.4 


it became 
angular. Then the y-% ite FE 
Greeks made it ‘ ; 
symmetrical. Le : 
Finally the late 

Romans (Dark Ages) 

rounded it again. 


Today it is still , ‘ 
prettymuchthe (““}-~~__ |’ Oc -~-— - “ 

same old bull, ‘ ane 1 re, rie 
with only one ra ‘ fs vs # 


horn curved down 

or lost in 3,600 

years. 

E also must be written according to the historic stroke 
order if it is to yield minuscule e. 


three-stroke E - -3 rounded out e~ 


Later on, the single stroke minuscule e can be shown, but 
for many reasons it is well to stay with the rounded 
capital — @ 


form. 


— for a good long time. It is an excellent 


For M, we saw the proper stroke in the air letters. 


5, rounded out v1 ; 
aN rounded [\/ left off rr 


’ 


N’s sloping stroke is also rounded, and its tail simply 
left off. 
It was during the Dark Ages that smaller letters first 


2X. 5 it is merely 


appeared on a great scale. Efficiency, getting more words 
per square inch of parchment or vellum, was the point. In 
Roman times, books were few, but these were filled with 
lavish, large, slowly made letters. Now there was no 
longer time for such luxury. The demand for books was 
increasing at an overwhelming rate, and they had to be 
written small and fast. 

But what happens when you write small ? The sharp 
corners clog with ink and become indistinguishable. So 
those corners must be made broader to clear the clogging 
points: 


The normal letter but the small so the small 
isclear ... letter with letter is 
clogged points broadened to 


is miserable . . . 
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avoid clogging. 






And what happens when you must write faster. yet the 
result must remain legible ? Well. you simply cut corners 






— like a superhighway. you round them out, because, as 





every driver knows, it is on the corners that time is 

wasted and momentum lost. ‘ 
So the characteristic of small letters is that they 

are broader and rounder. Their important parts tend 


also to be slightly exaggerated (above or below the line) 


























to make them stand out individually. This is the case 
with g. which remains essentially unchanged. 
only the Ke 
hi characteristic 1 
tail is 
lengthened and 






' curved below 
the line 
Older children will enjoy being shown how, with a bit of a 





back-hand kick and a cool flourish, that quaint little 
fifteenth-century minuscule 4 takes form. 

With D also, it is a question of rounding the corner 
and, later. of tilting for further speed. 2 


+. 
single 2 
an ihe ‘\ : 
1] rounded 1. 
i out — 
and with a 


swing to it 

does not look 
like O. 

Allow the children to make rounded a at first. It is 
perfectly all right as long as they still write with 





separate letters. When they begin to write fast enough to 

join their letters, they will readily understand why it 

is easy to straighten the A .as 
the joining 
movement 


ws Be asses 
~ 


becomes more 
~¥ 


and it 
~~» straightens 


important 





out. 

You will never forget to cross your T’s if you cross them 
first, and teach the children to begin with the horizontal 
line. The evolution of T is simple. The vertical sticks 
up a little, and the bottom is rounded out to join with 


- 
. 
. 


the next. letter 
horizontal —> 


Ee 
a first ee 


Older children may prefer to change to the vertical-first 
style, in order not to confuse the letter with the 
one-stroke minuscule e - But I would not advise it for 
beginners. The characteristic connecting curve at the 
comes precisely from its being 





bottom of minuscule ¢ 
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the part that is made last. A small t without this hook 
( + ) is not correct in that it will not encourage cursive , 


(running), joined writing. Vertical T a 


—>3 must turn to 
: } the left for * 
a crossing ; 


The vertical-first style became popular during the last few 
hundred years and explains a certain type of flourished 
capital, but has no bearing upon the accepted small t. It 
only produces the copper plate style : A , unlike that of 


printed type. 
The strangest letter of all is R. Yet it yields to easy 


analysis. It is merely opened up and shortened : 


> » opened up 
‘Ts : 
= 5 vie ‘ 
‘S| 4 


for speed 
in making 
minuscule 
' The remaining ten letters are simplicity itself : 
The letter I 
Bist acquires a and a dot to make 
| small hook like 7 it stand out *< ~~ 
o ger a because it is \ 
so little. ' 
Dot the i immediately after writing it. Grown-ups and . 
older students usually work out their own ways of dotting 
a whole word or a series of words, for extra speed. But 


that is a long way off for first-graders. 
Historically, the letter I also turned to the left. 


This is the letter J. 
5 turned to 
the left receives’ 
adot « 


i for a hat. 


and produces <3 
a peculiar ¥¢ # 


° ] a 
minuscule he 


connection 


it also 


Single 


L is 
[= merely L 
rounded and 

lengthened 
at the top, 

so that it can not possibly be confused with either i, c, 

e or t. 

K is also 


/; "4 rounded into and lengthened 
2. 3 one stroke { _ 80 it will not 
;  Jook like R. 


B id H are both enlarged and simplified. Single- oe B 


rounds ae rey 


the 3 


we the top curve. 


for it degenerates 
into h when it comes. Past 


time to join letters 


corner ae off 


Avoid the { 
two-stroke ; 
small b 


ne gg wa 
ae its / 
upper loop +, out 


like m. 


Single-stroke F is made like T, top first, Peg 
— but loses its top 
while the 


connecting motion 


and rounds 


i~ 


4 —7 5 
4" rounds out visibly 
3 becomes and receives a 
YY a a 
ai ‘P= ‘ 
ie % =----* won't look 
like D. 


Q shins out its tal into one unbroken stroke 


and it turns to 
{ , 2 ) 2 “ad 


the right to join 
the u that follows. 
Finally, Y remains much the same. It merely becomes longer ; 
the third movement 
es es becomes stronger 
Vf than the second ; 
7 NX it gains weight 
; 
™ swallowing the 
fourth. 
In all this, the invisible movements (when the pencil 
or pen is lifted from the paper) count as much as the 
visible ones in the total form of the letter — a fact 
largely neglected by educators and calligraphers alike. 
Yet its grasp is essential for the rhythm of rapid cursive 
writing. A typist gives the same time to hitting the space 


bar as she does to each letter of a word if she is working 
for smooth, swift performance. Pauses in music and in 


a longer tail / 
so that it 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


and swoops down 


speech are as positive as the sound. The hidden or 
invisible movements of the hand in shaping letters must 
be done correctly and with as much care as the visible 
ones. Under the impulse of speed or pressure, these hidden 
strokes become revealed. They become clear ligatures and 
flourishes, if done right. But if done wrong, they only 
produce a jumpy mess of contradictory and illegible 
scratches. 
For the child beginning his career with letters, the 
correct movement of strokes is essential. Letters that 
have been made by the hand are quickly analyzed and 
recognized with joy by the eye, in any of their variants. 
Upon the classic foundation, also, there is no 
inherent difficulty for a nine or ten-year-old to start 
his own adaptation of the Chancery Hand — or even of the 
Spencerian Hand, if he so prefers. A specific 
apprenticeship has prepared him to write both fast and 
legibly, with freedom, variety and beauty. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


his year YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
marks its 75th year of continuous service to 
Catholic boys and girls—and to their 
teachers. On this occasion, the publisher 
acknowledges with gratitude the part played by the 
thousands of teachers whose loyalty and interest 
over the years have made this possible. 
It was a year before the Statue of Liberty was unveiled 


.+.mine years before Henry Ford made his first 


automobile ... when George A. Pflaum, Sr., a 
27-year-old Dayton printer, filled a single market basket 
with the first issue of YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER. 
Many adults recall reading YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER in their own parochial-school days. Since 
then, numerous changes have been made in this 
classroom periodical. Essentially, however, its aims 
have remained the same. In the 1960’s, as in 1885 when 
publication began, YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
continues to supply boys and girls with worth-while 
reading material planned to help them develop into 
adult Christian citizens. 

Today, this current-affairs weekly is widely used in the 
parochial schools of the United States and Canada, 
together with its eight companion publications, 

and TREASURE CHEST, the biweekly 

picture-story magazine. 

Now, as always, the editors of YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER and of all the other MESSENGERS are 
looking ahead, seeking new ways to make the periodicals 
ever more useful to Catholic education. 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street * Dayton 2, Ohio 











SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


Over a Century of Jesuit Education 

Jesuit tradition joined with over a 
century’s service in the education of 
Christian youth gives Spring Hill a sure- 
ness and firmness of purpose in develop- 
ing the minds and souls of young men 
and women to meet the problems of 
MODERN DEMOCRACY. 

As a Jesuit four-year co-educational 
college, Spring Hill provides curricula 
which embrace the liberal arts, natural 
sciences, social sciences, commerce, pro- 
fessional education, medical technology, 
and nursing. Courses are also offered 
which lead to professional work in den- 
tistry, engineering, law and medicine. A 
unit of the Army Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps is part of the college’s educa- 
tional program. 

For more than a century, each June 
students have stepped forth from the 
commencement platform with the re- 
spected diploma of Spring Hill College. 
Will you be one of them in the future? 

WRITE TODAY TO: 
Director of Admissions 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Sponsors 


Marriage and Family Life 
Workshop 
June 13 to 17, 1960 


For teachers, social workers, clergy- 
men and other qualified men and 
women. 


TOPICS 
The Canon Law of Marriage 


Educational Problems of 
Early Childhood 


The Case Work Approach to 
Marriage Problems 


Growth and Maturity in Love and 
Marriage 
For information write: 


Rev. John J. Wenzel, S.J., 
Workshop Director 


Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
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A student at Whitby school works 
with numbered cards. 


MONTESSORI 
REAPPRAISED 


FirtTy YEARS have passed since Maria 
Montessori, the young doctor, fresh 
from her work with retarded children, 
set up her first class in a tenement in 
Rome’s San Lorenzo district. The so- 
cial stratum in which Maria Montes- 
sori worked convinced her of the need 
for order and cleanliness, and her 
pupils showed her what satisfaction 
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they obtained from the daily task of 
the classroom. Maria Montessori stood 
by and took her lead from those first 
children. “The environment must not 
mould the child, it must reveal him,” 
she later wrote. The way the children 
enjoyed working on large mats on the 
floor, and the extent to which they de- 
pended on muscular mobility to fix 
their attention led Dr. Montessori to 
the understanding of another basic 
precept: “Never give the mind more 
than you give the hand.” Her observa- 
tion, “The child learns through move- 
ment,” though often misunderstood, is 
an early and significant contribution 
to the theory of education. 

Dr. Montessori was the first advo- 
cate of the ungraded primary structure 
in schools. She saw that many young 
children desired to achieve more than 
was normally expected of their age- 
group. She also saw children who were 
slower to learn than most of the others. 
Instead of separating the two groups, 
she kept them together so that the 
faster learners might stimulate the in- 
terest of the slower. She allowed the 
children to watch each other and to 
learn through observation. At last, 
through watching the children’s reac- 
tions to a “prepared environment,” 
evolved what she was to call an “active 
discipline,” a systematic approach to 
learning through movement. 

Montessori holds no brief for move- 
ment in itself. She does, however, rec- 
ognize that from the ages of three to 
seven or eight it is indispensable for 
a child to be free to move as he is 
learning. Montessori classes provide 
facilities for this movement. Adequate 
floor space with mats for squatting, 
sitting, kneeling, etc., proper teaching 
materials and an ordered environment 
are essentials in the development of an 
“active discipline.” A study of move- 
ment itself is a major part of the 
curriculum, for it helps the children 
master their muscles and move about 
quietly. In every Montessori class, the 
children are taught how to walk quiet- 
ly, how to lift a table and set it down, 
how to move a chair, how to execute 
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all the simple gestures of living, first 
with exaggerated care, and then in an 
unconsciously careful way, as they 
master each pattern of movement. The 
Montessori “directress” has complete 
control of the class. At the sound of 
her bell, the children stop whatever 
they are doing and become immobile 
and silent. Complete silence, of course, 
is not the order of the day, but relative 
quiet is. Children work alone, or in 
pairs, until they are about eight, and 
then they prefer larger groups. There 
is a busy buzz, as some children read 
to themselves, others compose stories 
with the movable alphabet, and still 
others work with the mathematical 
material on the floor, the directress 
being close at hand. Montessori chil- 
dren read until they reach a difficulty, 
then ask for help. (This individual ac- 
tivity is augmented by some group 
lessons. ) 
The obvious benefits of a disciplined 
yet “active” class are in the ability of 
the Montessori teacher to give help 
where it is most needed, and “in the 
children’s freedom from being driven 
as a herd toward artificial levels of tons: 


The Montessori method makes full use 
of the child’s tendency to play in groups. 























achievement, either high or low. The 
Montessori teaching materials are so 
constructed that they help develop the 
child’: ideas in sequence. A pupil does 
not, for example, move on to a higher 
step ir learning arithmetic or language 
until ie has shown himself capable of 
mastering the preceding steps. (Each 
item of Montessori teaching material 
has a three-fold aim: it builds on what 
has gone before, it teaches a new con- 
cept, and it helps prepare the mind 
for what is to come.) 

A dramatic departure from current 
notions of the teacher’s role in the class 
is found in Dr. Montessori’s concep- 
tion of the “directress.” Dr. Montessori 
does not view the school as a literal 
extension of the home; she does not 
feel that the teacher’s function is to be 
a second mother to the child. Where 
the child has a particular need of affec- 
tion, the teacher offers it, but part of 
her teaching task, among pre-adoles- 
cent children, is to free them of her, to 
give them the opportunity of learning 
for the enjoyment of learning itself, 
and not to please the teacher. This per- 
sonal satisfaction of learning must be 


constantly rediscovered by the child 
for himself if his achievement is not 
to become simply a means of obtaining 
social approval. In Thomistic terms, 
the disposition to learn is in the 
learner. Montessori recognizes this and 
attempts to strengthen the disposition. 
To her the teacher is like a pane of 
glass, through which the child can see 
the light of reality: she should not 
interpose her own personality between 
the learner and his subject. (This form 
of self-denial, which Montessori de- 
mands of teachers, has drawn to the 
movement some extraordinarily per- 
ceptive people.) Dr. Montessori’s view 
of the teacher’s role contrasts sharply 
with the American “cult of personali- 
ty.” American teachers are resigned to 
the necessity of “seducing” the child 
through their own personal attraction 
to a love of learning. Dr. Montessori 
points out the danger inherent in a per- 
sonality-centered class. Adolescence is 
a time of hero worship ; a child’s early 
years are absorbed by an often unequal 
struggle for self-affirmation. The effect 
of “groupiness” in American life fre- 
quently allows the child to become 
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absorbed in the larger group with litt 
or no self-affirmation. The Montessori 
approach to the child is the opposite, 
By helping the small child achieve in. 
dividual strength, the Montessori en. 
vironment is freeing him to enter ; 
larger group without losing his ow 
emergent identity. 

The “structural learning” of th 
Montessori method is fairly wel 
known. Its particular relevance t 
American life in the Sixties is real. |) 
Victorian times a stereotype of the 
American family consisted of Father, 
at the head of the dinner table, serving 
Mother, while the children patienth 
waited their turns. A more recent stere 
otype of the new leisure age reveak 
Father, Mother and Family on th 
“Patio at a Family Barbecue,” or the 
whole family in the television room 
fumbling with individual tray dinner 
in semi-darkness. In succession, family 
life has traversed formal and informa 
phases and has arrived at formlessness. 
But if form is not to be found in the 
culture at large, it must be provided fo 
expressly in the education of the 
young. Dr. Montessori recognized this 
need for form, not only in the social 
situations of school life and in the in. 
tellectual structure of the curriculum, 
but in the spiritual development of the 
whole man. 

Apart from the “school subjects,” 
the child in a Montessori class learns 
discipline, both as an external sanction 
in the hands of the teacher, and as in- 
ternal self-control. The choices he is 
given are limited, but they are choices. 
An adult’s will is not substituted for 
his own on all occasions. The sense of 
moral responsibility, which adult life 
will demand, emerges in his early years 
and must be developed. 

The Montessori curriculum, after a 
half century of elaboration, is solid 
and demanding. Its primary end is the 
development of the child’s intellect and 
will in an environment responsive to 
his needs. The achievements of chil- 
dren from Montessori schools are 
often extraordinary. Yet disciples of 
Dr. Montessori are not astonished be- 
cause they see in her pedagogy a way 
to leave children free for the enjoy- 
ment of learning. It is the shared 
responsibility of home and school to 


help the child “become what he is.” g 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





An experiment 
in psalmody 


Some time ago JUBILEE published an ar- 
ticle concerning the problem of singing 
the Psalms in the vernacular. Good 
translations of the Psalter have been 
made, but it was thought impossible for 
these texts to be used in conjunction 
with the ordinary Gregorian chant tones 
of the Divine Office as sung in Latin. An 
alternative was suggested —the now- 
famous Gelineau Psalms. 

With all due respect for Father Geli- 
neau and his associates, may it be noted 
that the Brothers of the Congregation 
of Holy Cross have been chanting the 
psalms in English, using the ancient 
psalm tones, in their novitiates for about 
two years? Albeit this practice is still 
in an experimental stage, so far they feel 
it has been quite successful. 

The Psalter, as it constitutes a part of 
the Old Testament, has special value as 
prayer formulae since it is authored by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. In the 
Psalms the sentiments, the aspirations, 
the hopes, the desires, the one and sun- 
dry petitions of humankind are ex- 
pressed in language and form often far 
superior to that of a privately composed 
prayer. Hence there has been the praise- 
worthy effort to make the Psalms avail- 
able in translation. 

A psalm is basically a song ; it lends 
itself to music. Undoubtedly the com- 
mon tones of the Office were born, like 
other portions of Gregorian plainsong, 
from the measured rhythm of the Latin 
language itself. Naturally there will be 
difficulties involved in transferring the 
now-English psalm to a musical back- 
ground based on a foreign tongue. How- 
ever, the textual element is the most 
important element; the musical ele- 
ment was superimposed and made to 
fit perfectly on the textual cadence. In 
the Liber Usalis itself, provisions are 
made for exceptions to the regular flow 
of the chant melody caused by such 
things as monosyllables or Hebrew 
words or redundant syllables. Therefore 
it doesn’t seem to be stretching the 
point too far to sacrifice an accent or 
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SCHOOL 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Select country day and board- 
ing school for boys. Conducted 
by the Benedictines. Grades 
7-12. College preparation on- 
ly. Excellent record. Small 
classes. Comprehensive sports 
program. Extensive campus. 
Near New York City. Catalog 
Rev. Dr. S. J. Findlay, O.S.B., 
Head. 
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minican Sisters of St. Mary of the 
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cine, Pre-Law and Teacher Train- 
ing courses lead to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, 
including accreditment by the 
American Medical Association. 
Ninety minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


Address Office of Admissions 
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a full mediant in order that the English 
text may be sung. 

Until 1957 it had been the custom in 
the novitiates of the Brothers of Holy 
Cross to chant the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin daily in Latin. An indult 
was obtained from the Holy See per- 
mitting the substitution of a short brevi- 
ary for the Little Office. Usage of the 
vernacular as such was not a motivating 
factor in this change (the Constitutions 
of the Community authorized the use 
of the vernacular in the private recita- 
tion of the Little Office), but it was 
hoped that this departure would foster a 
deeper interior life through a closer con- 
tact with the liturgy. 

Since there was to be the adoption of 
a new Office book, it was felt advisable to 
attempt replacing the former recto tono 
method of chanting with the psalmody. 
A precedent for this was provided by the 
efforts of Father Michael Mathis, C.S.C., 
late director of the liturgy program at 
the University of Notre Dame. He had, 
in the course of its summer sessions, 
conducted a series of vigil services at 
which the Psalms were sung in English 
according to the Gregorian modes. His 
work had been well received by the sum- 
mer school students. 

The Office book chosen for use in the 
novitiates was the short breviary as ed- 
ited by the Benedictine monks of St. 
John’s Abbey at Collegeville, Minne- 
sota. In length of daily recitation, it was 
comparable to the Little Office used 
previously. It was necessary, of course, 
that the texts of the psalms be marked 
with proper inflections, pauses, etc. to 
fit the respective melodies. Brother Dan- 
iel Kane, C.S.C., stationed at the Scho- 
lasticate at Notre Dame, directed this 
project and did most of the initial work 
of instructing the novices in singing the 
chant. At first only four of the easier 
tones were used — the fifth, eighth, first, 
and second. Later the Eastern Province 
of the Brothers opened a novitiate at 
Valatie, New York and further progress 
was made by incorporating the four re- 
maining tones. The anthems of Our 
Lady, found at the close of each day’s 
Office, and which vary according to the 
liturgical season being observed, are 
also sung in English. These and the Te 
Deum, the Church’s official prayer of 
thanksgiving, are obtainable in English 
arranged with their own proper melo- 
dies, from the Liturgical Press at Col- 
legeville. Regarding the Te Deum, the 
novices’ initial attitude is usually one of 
dislike joined with consternation at the 
seeming difficulty of the chant. However, 
a few practice sessions dispel that ; 
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they so enjoy singing it that their en- 
thusiasm needs to be restrained now and 
then. 

There is still a great amount of work 
‘to be done to iron out the multiple diffi- 
culties involved in chanting the Psalms 
in English. The translations of some 
of the psalms need to be improved to 
give not only a clearer meaning but also 
a sentence structure more adaptable to 
the musical element of the psalm tones. 
A uniform system of markings for the 
texts needs to be developed and printed. 
(In the experiment related above, the 
markings had to be done laboriously by 
hand—a six weeks’ project that was 
reminiscent of the ancient monastic 
scriptoriums.) Therefore the work done 
so far is noted not as a final success 
achieved, but simply as a step forward 
in making both the Psalms and the beau- 
tiful Gregorian melodies to which they 
are customarily sung available in a us- 
able form which is not beyond the ca- 
pacity of an average person. Such a goal 
is still future. But certainly the precious 
heirloom which the Church has in her 
sacred chant is well worth the labor in- 
volved in preserving it. 3 

BroTHER PETER Goopman, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Novitiate 
Valatie, New York 
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AND THE APE 
by Louis de Wohl 


Occasionally illustrated by the author 
$2.75 


Here is a digest of things that matter, and matter 
much because they concern God and man, heaven and 
earth, and the hope that spans the way between. 


In Adam, Eve, and the Ape, Faith with lusty 
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This is an altogether charming book — and 
completely different even for G. B. Stern, author 
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Miss Stern gives us an understanding of what it is 
to be a sensitively mature artist, unashamedly and 
unpiously Christian . . . and only human. 


At all bookstores 
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Book reviews 


Morninc Worsuip and Other Poems, by 
Mark Van Doren (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., $3.95). There is no doubt that Mark 
Van Doren is an incredibly grave, comic 
and ironic man. In him there is mor 
pure joy, vision and wisdom than in any 
seraph, prophet or philosopher. He has 
come to this dour and considerabk 
world with the manner and intention of 
the radical man, the man expert in all 
the clumsy and delicate, eternal and civic 
sciences. His poetry is the artifact of the 
center where all the affections, the flaws 
in passion, the cruel reflection, the ug); 
song, rest, after the trials of mortal occe- 
sions, in the quiet of knowledge and 
music. I do not know what infects the 
poetry of this decade, but I think it is 
the cessation of the visceral excursions 
into “the whirlwind” and “the con 
traries,” into the elemental wilderness 
where the mind is raised into the lights 
of creation. Mark Van Doren has con 
fronted these beatitudes, acrobatic and 
dizzy as they are, and has been taken up 
by the superior possibilities of the world, 
and rejoices in them as the eagle rejoices 
in altitudes and summits; as the hare 
rejoices in the geography of the wood. 
The emblem of this book is “Under 
song,” a poem of the source of vision, of 
the dark imperatives, of the architecture 
of song; it is a poem halfway between 
the summit and the wilderness ; it is 4 
poem of what the world’s veins sing and 
what the poet hears. I find it a majestic 
and lovely achievement. It sings of the 
poet as contemplative man, as Words 
worth and Lorca sing of him. It is a poem 
born of the passionate will, of suffering, 
of the hard journeys and encounters. 
(The disenchanted, elfin poets of my 
generation dare no journey beyond myth 
or their doorsill.) It is a dialogue be 
tween creation and the mind: 
In wonderment I walk to music pouring 
Out of so dark a source it makes m 
sound : 
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Not waterfalls, not wind, not eagles 
soar: 1g 
On ‘wings that whistle insult to the 
grou d; 
Not insect whine at which the flower 
rejoices ; 
Not instruments, not voices ; 
Not, ‘aciturn, those numbers where they 
whee! 
While the fixed stars, creation’s counter- 
poises, 
Sing in deep: throats a song of common- 
weal 
More ancient than mankind, than beast 
or bird 
Coeval with the Word: 
No, none of these is what I overhear 
In wonderment, in walking every day. 
A harmony more hidden, as midway 
Of the whole world it hums, and yet more 
near, 
More secret in my ear, — 
Keeps coming to me; coming, and I know 
As long as I go forth it shall be so. 
Mark Van Doren is alert to the form 
of the world. These are poems of the 
wide spaces of reflection, of unadorned 
recognition and immediate feeling. They 
are holy poems, poems of theological 
reasons that recall the earth, death, 
heroes, fools, and God. He has a higher 
genius than mere vanity of technique and 
poses of symbols. He has that sight of the 
world that beholds and transmutes but 
never destroys the earthbound splendors 
and the mysterium of genesis. These are 
poems of that concurrence of the mind 
and the lyrical earth. 
Something says, 
Barely aloud, in less than sentences: 
Just as they are, together in their love, 
The whirlwind, the dove, 
The contraries. Listen, That rough 
chord: 
It is his breathing, it is our overlord. 
— Nep O’GorMAN 


PROTESTANTISM, by George Tavard, 
A.A. (Hawthorn, $2.95), and Chris- 
tianity in Conflict, by John A. Har- 
don, S.J. (Newman, $4.50), present two 
contrasting views of the phenomenon of 
Protestantism. The first, one of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism series, takes a broad, de- 
tached approach, tracing the origins of 
the Reformation to show where the early 
reformers’ doctrines echoed the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church, where 
they deviated and how they have evolved 
from rigid orthodoxy through a rather 
sketchy liberalism to the current reac- 
tion against it represented by theologian 
Karl Barth. Father Hardon covers simi- 
lar ground, but concentrates on the 
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THE BOOKS THAT COUNT 


HELOISE AND ABELARD 

by Etienne Gilson 

The story of two people caught between 
the demands of flesh and soul. Retold 
from the point of view of the lovers them- 
selves, as interpreted by the world’s 
ablest Roman Catholic historian. $1.75 


THOMAS MORE by R. W. Chambers 

Like Socrates, More died for freedom of conscience, and with a jest 
on his lips. Here is the best biography of the first great modern—the 
man who links the Middle Ages with modernity and England with 
Europe. $1.95 


THE PRAISE OF FOLLY by Erasmus 
A very attractive edition of this famous masterpiece of irony, which, 
for all its own limitations, continues to serve as a reprimand to mis- 
guided ecclesiastical efforts. $1.35 


THE LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE by Einhard 

This intimate and personal account of the Frankish king by one of his 
ministers remains a highpoint in the literature of the Carolingian 
Renaissance. It is the first medieval biography of a lay figure. $1.25 





THE DESERT FATHERS 

by Helen Waddell 

The desert has bred fanaticism and frenzy 
and fear; but it has also bred heroic gen- 
tleness. These stories of the quiet men 
who in the 4th century A.p. founded the 
desert rule make a kind of short history 
of asceticism. $1.25 





THE SONG OF ROLAND 
Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 
The purity of Roland’s faith and the drama of his courage have lived 
on in the hearts of men for over a thousand years. Here is the best 
English translation of the medieval epic based on his exploits. $1.65 


DEVOTIONS JOHN DONNE $1.65 

SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS JACOB BOEHME $1.65 

THE PURITAN MIND HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER $1.85 

NEW BEARINGS IN ENGLISH POETRY F.R.LEAVIS $1.85 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE G. LOWES DICKINSON $1.75 

CHURCH, STATE, AND EDUCATION SIR ERNEST BARKER $1.35 
THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM NICOLAS BERDYAEV $1.65 
THE NATURE OF TRUE VIRTUE JONATHAN EDWARDS $1.45 
DIALOGUES IN LIMBO GEORGE SANTAYANA $1.45 

THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON $1.45 


ANN ARBOR PAPERBACKS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS-ANN ARBOR 
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*“ BEST SELLERS”? in the world of contemporary art... 
from CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


DALI — Christ of St. John of the Cross 


Inspired by a sketch of Christ Crucified which the great Spanish 
mystic St. John of the Cross executed, Salvador Dali has painted 
what has now become the most widely accepted and spiritually 
rewarding crucifixion scene in the contemporary art. 
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Color reproduction, 28 x 15”, permanently treated and were 
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Color reproduction, 14 x 8”, permanently mounted and framed 

in a 1” contemporary hand-finished ivory moulding, with %” 

imported linen liner insert (gold lip), without glass ....$14.00 
d 75c for packing and shipping above items. 


Color reproduction, 28 x 15’, permanently treated, mounted 

and framed ina 1%” contemporary hand-finished ivory mould- 

ing, with 2” imported linen liner insert (gold lip), without 

ee ee re ee $38.50 
Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


KENNEDY — Sacred Heart 


First prize winner in a nationwide contest sponsored by the 
Apostleship of Prayer and Xavier University, Janet Robson 
Kennedy’s “Sacred Heart,” executed in a one-color brown wash, 
has steadily grown in widespread acceptance due to the 
strength and dignity of the compassionate face of Christ. 


Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8” ................ $1.00 

Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8”, permanently treated 

and mounted, ready for your own frame .............. $3.75 
Add Vic for packing and shipping above items. 


Color reproduction (one color), 11 x 8”, permanently treated, 

mounted and framed in a 3” linen liner insert with %” inside 

gold edge and 1” gold and black moulding, without glass $11.75 
Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 


ROUAULT — Christ Mocked by Soldiers 


Considered by many critics to be his greatest religious work of 
art, Georges Rouault’s “Christ Mocked by Soldiers” has also be- 
come his most widely known. 
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Add 75c for packing and postage. 
& 
Color reproduction, 26 x 21”, permanently treated and mounted, 
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Color reproduction, 26 x 21”, permanently treated, mounted 
and framed ina 2” modern gold and black hand-finished mould- 
ing (similar to the original), without glass ............ $29.50 
Add $1.00 for packing and shipping above items. 


MELLMANN — Sacred Heart 


The original woodblock prints of Walter Mellmann, one of 
Europe’s finest artists, are internationally known. This mag- 
nificent print is done in three soft colors (black predominant), 
and personally signed by the artist. 

Original color print, 16 XK 12”.........sececrcccccccveee $ 6.25 

Add 75c for packing and postage. 

Original color print, 16 x 12”, framed with a 2” off-white mat, 
inside edge of black with 1” half-round Van Dyke moulding, 
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Add $1.00 for packing and postage. 
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American scene and the proliferation of 
Protestant sects in this country which 
he attributes to the loose social structure 
and lack of firm traditions in frontier 
society. He discusses some of the at 
tempts to present a more unified Protes 
tant front today, in the National Council 
of Churches and in the amalgamation of 
some Protestant churches; but on the 
whole he is rather scornful of these de. 
velopments because they depend more 
on surface compromises than theological 
agreement. Father Hardon’s analysis is 
critical (although not uncharitable) and 
polemical ; his essential aim seems to be 
to help American Catholics understand 
clearly the patchy inconsistencies of 
Protestant theologies and to urge them 
to point out to their Protestant friends 
the unity and solidarity of Catholicism. 
Father Tavard takes a larger view, 
brushing past the details of everyday 
sectarianism to highlight important new 
trends in world Protestantism, such as 
the work of the World Council of 
Churches and the influence of Protestant 
churches in colonial lands, such as the 
Church of South India, which are im- 
patient of divisions and anxious to show 
pagan peoples that Christianity is one. 
Father Tavard’s study will probably con- 
tribute more to the dialogue which 
thoughtful religious leaders are trying to 
create today, while Father Hardon’s sur- 
vey may help Catholics to score a few 
points in the verbal contests that often 
occur in day by day relations between 
American Protestants and Catholics. 
— Oona SULLIVAN 


THE PopuLaTion ExPLosion AND CHRIS: 
TIAN CONSCIENCE by Richard E. Fagley 
(Oxford, $4.25). In this 
book, Dr. Fagley, a Protestant minister 
with considerable experience in interna: 
tional affairs, attempts to relate the con- 
cepts of parenthood, social duty, and 
expanding populations inside a Chris 
tian frame. With many Protestants, he 
believes that “responsible” family limi- 
tation (through methods other than in- 
fanticide, abortion and sterilization) is 
good Christian behavior, and an in- 
ternational necessity. The terminology 
used by population-limiters is often im- 
precise and, in itself, explosive; but 
Dr. Fagley’s genuine concern, hard 
work and humility have produced a book 
which is by and large temperate, well- 
thought-out and well-written. 

The first half attempts to show the 
meaning of population growth, and to 
find reasons for its recent unpredecented 
increase ; statistics are used with rele- 
vance and force ; carpers will find small 
evidence of juggling. In the second sec- 
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Membership in CLA is open to 
anyone interested in furthering 
librarianship and good literature. 
The following typé memberships 
are available: 

Personal ............ $ 5.00 
Institutional ........ 15.00 


Personal membership includes a 
year’s subscription to the Associa- 
tion’s official monthly journal, The 
Catholic Library World. Institutional 
membership includes a subscription 
to the World and one copy of the 
Annual Handbook and Membership 


Directory. 











Some CLA Publications 


Parish Library Manual ............ $1.00 
Basic Reference Books for Cath- 
olic High School Libraries by 
Sister M. Naomi, S.C. .......... $1.00 


Basic Book Collection for Catholic 
Elementary Schools (available next 
fall, probable price, $2.75) 








For any other information about the 
Association please write to: 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Department “J” 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 








36th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


“The Catholic Library 
and the Social Order” 
April 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1960 
Statler-Hilton Hotel—New York City 
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tion of the book, Dr. Fagley traces the 
teachings of various religions on mar- 
riage and parenthood — usually devot- 


+ ing a chapter each to Catholicism and 


Judaism. He summarizes these teachings 
with impartiality, but with perceptible 
weariness; his chapter on Catholic 
teachings is a fair enough presentation, 
yet curiously off center in that more 
points are made in it than the author 
seems well to have understood. The 
Church’s position baffles Dr. Fagley, but 
he hopes and imagines that this posi- 
tion is changing. The last few chapters, 
vividly written, elucidate the positions 
taken by recent Protestant councils on 
the problems under discussion. 

An important book for Catholic read- 
ers, since it gives a clear and sincerely 
religious statement of an opposing point 
of view. — Davin CHANDLER 


SELECTED Poems oF THOMAS MERTON 
with an introduction by Mark Van 
Doren (New Directions Paperbook, 
$1.35). Everything that is in Thomas 
Merton’s poems grows within him with 
silent immediacy, anticipating the mo- 
ment of poetry, begetting secretly a 
wonder or a wisdom, a love or an in- 
terpretation. Then his writing tongue is 
loosened and away he goes recording the 
silence of his gifted spontaneity out 
loud, on paper, often in unexpected, cy- 
clonic metaphors. Two obvious ex- 
amples of this metaphorical excitement 
are Aubade — The City and Aubade — 
Harlem. His most successful poems are 


among his first . . . Song For Our Lady 
of Cobre; For My Brother, and among 
his most recent ... Three Postcards 


from the Monastery, Song: In the 
Shows of the Round Ox and the fascinat- 
ing Landscape. Mark Van Doren’s intro- 
duction is a classic and so is Merton’s 
revised article on Poetry and Contem- 
plation with which the book ends. 

— Guy HERcOLANI 


Woopen SyNnacocues, (prepared and 
edited by the Instiute of Polish Archi- 
tecture of the Polytechnic of Warsaw, 
introduction by Dr. Stephen S. Kayser, 
Curator, Jewish Museum, New York 
City. $6.50). The illustrated story of the 
now destroyed wooden synagogues in 
Poland reveals an aspect of Jewish his- 
tory which has been practically un- 
known to the world and never before 
presented in such fine form as in this 
impressive book illustrated with pho- 
tographs and architectural drawings. 
The Jews in East Europe developed their 
own style of construction, a style unique 
and captivating in its simplicity, while 
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Genevieve Caulfield was 17, and 
blind since infancy, when she made 
her great decision to go and teach 
in Japan. Her story of the obstacles 
she overcame to get there, of how 
she went on to found a school for 
the blind in Bangkok, and of how 
she recently started a new school 
in Vietnam — this story of faith in 
action is told with humility, joy and 
love by a devout Catholic woman. 


“Straightforward, unassuming, 
warmly human, this is a book of 
courage, resilience, perseverance 
and compassion in amounts seldom 
encountered in a single life.” — 
EvizABETH GRAY VINING, author of 
Windows for the Crown Prince, in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

“This story will enthrall all who 
read it, because it is the story of a 
remarkable woman, a remarkable 
American.” — Epwin F. Stanton, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Thai- 
land. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N. Y. 16 
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NEW BOOKS for 
SPRING READING 








FRANCIS THOMPSON, MAN 
AND POET 

by J. C. Reid 

The life, work, depravity, and redemp- 
tion of the author of The Hound of 
Heaven. “Mr. Reid’s book seems to me 
to be very balanced, very clear-sighted, 


and, at this hour, very fortunate.” — 
Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. $4 








ST. BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX 


by William of St. Thierry and others 
Translated by Geoffrey Webb and 
Adrian Walker 

A translation of the Vita Prima Ber- 
nardi, a biography of St. Bernard writ- 
ten by some of his contemporaries. This 
is a book no library of importance can 
afford to be without. $2.75 








MORE ABOUT THE SAINTS 
by Mary Cousins 


For the Elizabeths and Johns, Joans 
and Thomases, and for all those chil- 
dren who want to know the stories of 
the saints’ history, Mary Cousins has 
given us More About the Saints. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in color by Margery 
Gill. $2.75 








CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
A Catholic View of Protestantism 
by John A. Hardon, S.J. 


An outspoken evaluation of current 
Protestant thought and practice. “ 
not only timely but . providential. 
This volume belongs on every 
Catholic bookshelf.”—The Critic $4.50 








READINGS IN CHURCH 
HISTORY 


Volume I: From Pentecost to the 
Protestant Revolt 

Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 

A collection of primary source material 
in Catholic Church history. All of the 
material has been arranged in chron- 
ological and topical order, and the 
documents are placed in their historical 
setting with skillful introductions by 
Father Barry. Cloth $7.50 Paper $3.50 
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making imaginative use of local skills 
and materials. The synagogues of East- 
ern Europe can serve as an example of 
the devotion which Jews in that part 
of the world felt for their synagogue. 
Not only a house of worship, the syna- 
gogue was also the place where people 
met for instruction and colloquies on 
religious laws, and where court sessions 
were held and problems vital to the 
community decided. Synagogues shown 
in the book have been for many years 
the subject of a study by the Institute 
of Polish Architecture, a product of a 
long and close cooperation between 
Jewish and Polish architects, artists 
and scholars. As a result, a book which 
was to contain the fruits of many years 
of research and writing was just about 
ready for publication before the out- 
break of World War II. But in the en- 
suing holocaust, all the participants in 
the project were killed, the Institute 
with its unique documentation burned 
down. The same fate befell the wooden 
synagogues themselves, their priceless 
interiors, brilliant polychromic paint- 
ings and historical relics. After the war, 
part of the material was rescued and 
served as the backbone of the present 
volume. Fine photography is supple- 
mented throughout with architectural 
drawings and a descriptive text. 

— Joseru LicHTEN 


Francis THompson: The Real Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Other Critical 
Essays, Ed. by Rev. Terence Connolly, 
S.J. (University Publishers, Inc., $10.50) 
If Francis Thompson (the poet of “The 
Hound of Heaven”) is too hastily dis- 
missed by critics today, he was even 
more maligned by his own Victorian 
England — a society incapable of appre- 
ciating —or assuaging— such a tor- 
mented, alien contretemps. Thompson 
may now be considered a minor poet, but 
with this posthumous publication of his 
essays and reviews (mostly about his 
contemporaries), he demands recogni- 
tion as a major writer of prose and an 
astute critic. Like an earlier collection 
published in 1948, (also edited by Father 
Connolly, who is curator of the Thomp- 
son Collection at Boston College), which 
revealed Thompson’s brilliant and elo- 
quent critique of “Shelley” —a classic 
of its genre — the new group manifests, 
whether Thompson is treating of matters 
trivial or profound, extraordinary grace 
and purity of style. As a critic, his value 
endures. — Pautine HoLtMan 


Tue Historic REALITY OF CHRISTIAN 
CutturE by Christopher Dawson (Re- 
ligious Perspectives: Harpers, $3.00). 
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Seven leading Catholics 
expound, defend 
and explore 


the Church’s 


position on 
marriage 


Essays by P. J. O’MAHONY, H. 
F. DAVIS, JOHN COYNE, 
GEORGE ANDREW BECK, JOHN 
CARMEL HEENAN, L. L. 
MCREAVY, JOHN HUMPHREYS. 


CATHOLICS and DIVORCE 


Imprimatur. $2.95, now at your bookstore 
§ THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
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Search for Sanctity 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. Af 


renowned spiritual director in his actual ¢ 
day-by-day conferences. “The spiritual { 
book of the year.”—Doram Hurley. 

3.95 
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God's Infinite Love & Ours 


by Robert Mageean, C.SS.R. “A book 
to be used for study and meditation 
. on ehat every adult Catholic ought 
to have in his library.”—Sioux aa 
Globe. $2.9. 
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Recent Apparitions of 
Our Lady 


by Edward Connor. La Salette to 
Beauraing—an accurate report, plus a 


I il il - 


dispassionate analysis of the ‘1960 
controversy. Photographs. $2.95 
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Distinguished Catholic and 
Non-Catholic Educators, 
Historians and Sociologists 
Lookat... 

ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 
and the AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 
Edited by Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


fam) UNIVERSITY 
of NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 





The position of Catholics in the United 
States depends upon factors and events 
in social and religious realms, and these 
relationships expand into political and 
economic spheres of American life. 
Groups of essays in this volume study: 
The general religious situation in the 
U.S.; factors affecting the Catholic mi- 





nority position in the nation; and the 
important problems: faced by Roman 
Catholics in the U.S. The immigrant 
Catholic’s adaptation to the American 
scene is discussed in the second half of 
the volume. Contributors include Will 
Herberg; R. L. Bruckberger, O.P., author 
of Image of America; J. J. Kerwin; 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J.; and 15 others. 


$4.50 
A THOMAS MORE 
BOOK CLUB Selection 
At all Leading Bookstores 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 


Notre Dame, | Indiana 








Positions available for young men in 
private, Catholic country day school: 
Male teacher for boys and girls 


eight to eleven years old. | 
Young man with typing experience 
to head upper school. 
Please apply in writing, giving com- 
plete resume of education, experience, 
to: Whitby School, 5 Lenox Drive 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Daily Mass 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 

By Rev. F. X. Lasance 

Complete Latin 
and English 


New rubrics - New Holy 
Week Rite - New Feasts 
in proper places. Confra- 
ternity text Epistles and 
Gospels. 

1852 Pgs. 4” x 6%”. 








Black cloth; red edges.................... $7.75 
Imitation leather; gold edges.............. 12.00 
Morocco leather; gold edges.............. 16.50 
Morocco leather lined, b.u.g.e.............. 25.00 
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Professor Dawson speaks with consid- 
erable force of what he calls “a way to 


the renewal of human life.” The way, 


he believes, lies through an increased 
awareness of our culture, a word the 
author eagerly equates with “the moral 
order.” Dawson notes, with alarm, that 
the West, only dimly aware of its 
Christian origin and style, seems to 
lose clarity, force and “wholeness” day 
by day. How to stop the loss? The an- 
swer is a challenge: Teach and Learn. 
Teach and learn, that is, at the univer- 
sity level. A vital book, simple, wise and 
exact. — D.C. 


ATLAS OF THE CLassicaAL Wor.p, by 
A. A. M. van der Heyden and H. H. 
Scullard (Nelson, $15.00). The third of 
Nelson’s great “Atlas” series of the 
ancient world (previous volumes: The 
Bible and The Early Christian World), 
this one covering Greece and Rome. 
Probably no other single work encom- 
passes so much of the ordinary life of 
the times. Starting with the Minoans, 
van der Heyden and Scullard trace, 
in pictures and highly graphic maps, 
and a tight, well-structured text, the 
rise of civilization in the Mediterranean, 
its growth in Greece and then in Rome, 
and finally its transformation into 
Christian civilization. A useful book for 
anybody’s library. 


THE PreBaLp STANDARD, by Edith Simon 
(Little, Brown and Company, $5.00). 
An excellent biography of the great 
and tragic company, the Knights Tem- 
plar. They controlled the Middle East 
during the Middle Ages, became world- 
ly and proud (they were second only to 
the papacy and the Empire in power) 
and were finally crushed by a jealous 
king who caused the arrest of 15,000 
Templars and their followers on one 
night and after summary and perjured 
trials executed many of the leaders. 
Miss Simon, an astute student of his- 
tory, achieves a careful and fair ap- 
praisal of the immensely complicated 
Templars, who were simultaneously 
saintly and rapacious. 


EcuMENICAL CouNCILS IN THE CATHO- 
tic Cuurcu, by Hubert Jedin (Herder 
and Herder, $3.95). A good short sur- 
vey of the first twenty councils (Pope 
John’s will be the 2lst) by a dis- 
tinguished German scholar who also 
spends some time discussing the likely 
issues of the coming council, which, he 
says, will be the restating of the tra- 
ditional Christian view of man now dis- 
torted by atheistic doctrines and the 
clarification of the concept of the 
Church. 











“ Zeer 
book of 


the year. 


—GRAHAM 
GREENE* 


The Phenomenon 
of Man 


By PIERRE TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN 


in *The Observer (London) 


5.00 at all bookstores HARPER 
















LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college preparation. Grades 9- 
12, Small classes. Complete facili- 
ties for spiritual development, in- 
tellectual progress, physical fitness. 
ROTC highest rating. 160-acre 
campus. 77th year. 50 miles from 
N.Y.C. Write for Catalog. 

Box J, Oakdale, L.I., New York 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 








Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

Catalog on Request. Write Box B 














NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated vocations 
to secular or religious priesthood. Full college 
course leading to BA Degree. 
Write to: Director of Admissions 

HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 


STATUES 
Every kind of religious statue 
and painting done to order. 
Reasonable prices. 
ST. BENEDICT STUDIO 
Westport, Conn. 
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MOVIES 


The joke pumpers 


WHEN English movies go wrong (as a 
surprising lot of them are apt to do), 
the trouble can nearly always be traced 
to a wavering point of view. Heartless 
farces — the best kind, for this re- 
viewer’s money — turn warm halfway 
through ; light comedies go all flighty 
(the cat talks, the bishop cha-chas, the 
movie lays an enormous egg) ; big pic- 
tures lose their nerve at the last minute. 
Sometimes even Alec Guinness seems 
to forget what he’s driving at. 

Take, for instance, “Our Man in 
Havana.” This is the latest in a thin 
red line of English “gimmick” pic- 
tures, each embroidered hopefully 
around a solitary joke. At their best 
(“The Mouse That Roared”), these 
can be pretty funny, but at their worst, 
which is their more natural habitat, 
they are too much like those night- 
mares where you can’t move your feet 
out of the cement. A recent artifact 
called, I’m sorry to say, “Bobbykins,” 
shows what all this can lead to. “Bob- 
bykins” contains no characters at all, 
in any ordinary sense of the word, and 
no plausibility, even on its own terms ; 
it just has this baby that talks. . . . 

“Our Man in Havana” is not in a 
class with “Bobbykins,” but it suffers 
from the same general set of symp- 
toms. It, too, is fettered to one of those 
running gags, which cannot come to 
rest until the foreign office has gone 
nearly frantic, the prime minister been 
alerted, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gone before the nation. Within 
this convention of humorous inflation, 
the original joke has to be pumped 
bigger and bigger just to stay the same 
size. The characters have to drop 
everything (including sometimes their 
own characteristics), to feed it, until 
eventually they, too, are devoured by 
the voracious, distended gimmick. 

The curious thing about “Our Man 
in Havana” is that nobody in it, up to 
and including the director, Carol Reed, 
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seems much to care for this kind of 
picture. Alec Guinness, who has done 
his share of joke-pumping in the past, 
contributes nothing at all to the neces- 
sary inflatus; Burl Ives seems honestly 
confused — hard to say what he is 
trying to do, perhaps; Ernie Kovacs 
underplays effectively, but with what 
object ? What sort of picture did these 
people think they were making, any- 
way ? 

Everybody has assumed that it is 
supposed to be a funny movie, but if 
so, it is a strangely half-hearted one. 
Noél Coward provides a caricature 
worthy of a good gimmick-movie, but 
he seems as lonely as he used to when 
he was sipping those martinis by him- 
self in the Nevada desert. Ralph Rich- 
ardson’s portrayal might get by in a 
bad gimmick movie. All the other 


actors are busy with the making of an | 


unamusing little suspense yarn, in a 
semi-realistic vein. 

But meanwhile, the joke grinds on 
remorselessly, gathering no momen- 
tum, getting bigger but not, even by 
extension, funnier. An outrageous situ- 
ation demands outrageous people, but 
Guinness and Co. are painstakingly 
ordinary, and the situation seems sim- 
ply silly, after a while. Carol Reed gets 
in some sinister touches, but these only 
add to the confusion: for the pace is 
too slow and wobbly, and the premise 
too outlandish, for a really good spy 
story to develop. It is impossible to 
sustain disbelief at such a crawl, and 
when the boys at the foreign office mis- 
take a vacuum cleaner blueprint for 
some sort of atomic plant, one feels 
neither pity nor terror, but only “oh, 
satire.” By the way, in case you haven’t 
already heard what “Our Man’s” joke 
is, it’s the one about the vacuum 
cleaner salesman who becomes a for- 
eign agent and makes up his own 
secrets ; you can probably take it from 
there yourself. - 


Graham Greene’s story seems {y 
have been caught between fashions i; 
humor. A few years ago, for his “Lose 
Take All,” it was still possible to roun 
up a cast which accepted whok 
heartedly the “comedy of attrition; 
and the result was one of the most r. 
lentlessly one-gag pictures ever made 
A new comedy from England callei 
“Expresso Bongo” looks much mor 
like the wave of the future. “Express 
Bongo” will most likely be condemnei 
by the Legion of Decency — ani 
maybe by the police as well —fo 





some very meretricious and distractin 
cheesecake, so I won’t comment on i 
in detail. But its style — fast, coarse 
aggressively non-whimsical — mark 
a contrast to the old wave of Englis 
movies, and deserves notice. Its laugh 
are worked, not by accumulation, bu 
by a series of quick blackouts —: 
wisecrack, a staccato change of scerr, 
another wisecrack. 

The point of view fluctuates errati 
cally between realism and slight cari 
cature, but stays a long way away fron 
talking cats and dancing bishops 
There is also a gimmick, but an entire 





ly believable one: an English Elvi 
Presley — what could be more nati 
ral? 

If John Osborne could calm dow 
a little, he might write just such a play. 
England obviously likes this sort ¢ 
thing at the moment — “Express0) 
has been showered with honors — ané 
wants more of it. In the circumstance: 
then, it is hardly surprising that no 
body knew quite what to do with: 
mild period-piece like “Our Man it 
Havana.” 

And talking of fashions in humo 
even the classics seem to have thei! 
ups and downs, witness the Comedi 
Francaise version of “Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme” (called, so as not 
offend bourgeois groups in this cour 
try, “The Would-Be Gentleman”) . Thr 
Comedie Frangaise has kept alive, i 
you can call it living, the classical styk 
of French comedy : impersonal, that if 
to say, stiff as waxworks, and scrupt 
lously uninterpretive. If you have hai 
your fill of motivation lately, you ma’ 
find the artificiality bracing — bv 
funny it isn’t. Not this year, anywaj 
Next year, who knows ? 


— WILFRID SHED 
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UNCLE PETER AT BAY 


Uncl Peter seems naturally to have been born for trouble. Last month we 
repored that he was taking up bullfighting as an adjunct to his novel, (THE 
Grea: American Novel) on which he is now working. Hardly had the March 
colurn appeared on the newsstands when Kippers Landing Humane Society 
was picketing Uncle’s book store and demanding 1) that he stop pestering 
bulls, 2) that he delete all references to tauromachia from his novel, and 3) 
that he remove “Picasso and the Bull” from the shelves of his book store. 
Well, Uncle’s no coward. Any octogenarian who'd dare face a bull in Lent 
weak from hunger (the toreador, that is, not the bull) will hardly quail 
before a picket sign. Uncle was all for charging the pickets with bandilleros 
but was restrained by his niece who took her hands out of the whole wheat 
flour just in time to stop him. “Mighty peaceable chap, myself,” bellowed 
Uncle. “But I cain’t stand interference in my private affairs!” The 
controversy has split Kippers Landing wider than the presidential election 
(there had been a move to draft Uncle as a favorite son for either party, 
local election laws being what they are up there) but Uncle’s temper has 
spoiled his chances. We keep telling Uncle he doesn’t have to fast but he 
turned his deaf ear to us and told us to mind the bookstore while he took 

his toreador’s cape down to the Neat ’n’ Nifty for dry cleaning. So here they 
are: Uncle’s bargain books, most of them at half price or less. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 
versial 8rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 


Church. (List price, $6) 





UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
for the following (please circle key 


C) Enclosed is $. 
numbers of the books you want): 





101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 


106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGE 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 





Note: this list valid April, 1960, 
only. Please do not order from 
out-dated lists. 
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Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 





113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds —- to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $8.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
tty} with a nearby monastery. (List price, 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Maz 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
oa A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 
$3.50) 


(114) LEON BLOY, by Albert Béguin. 
Studies of Bloy’s thought along four lines: 
his teaching on suffering, on poverty, on 
the symbolism of history and on the ca- 
tastrophe of his generation (World War I). 
(List price, $2.00) 





Dept. P2, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $_______.__ [J Please bill me. 


(raTES: Three subscriptions for $10; additional sub- 
scriptions, $3 each. Single subscription, $4. You may 
include your own subscription at the group rate. We 
will send a gift card in your name. This offer is good 
until Ascension Thursday. Add $1 for each foreign 
subscription. ) 
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ST, THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY LIBRARY 
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JUBILEE holds the price line 
and what's more offers a 


special gift rate at Easter time 


Though a number of other Catholic magazine 
publications have raised their prices drastically, 
JUBILEE is continuing to sell at its regular rate. 
The low gift rates normally applicable at Christmas 
only are now being offered for Easter. Three gift 
subscriptions cost $10 (a single subscription is still 


only $4). 


Easter is an excellent time for giving JUBILEE 
—we’re sure there are many people—relatives, 
friends, priests, sisters and brother, seminarians— 
who would like a subscription. Order now so they’ll 
be able to see some important features coming up 


soon. 


P BARCLAY STREET: how does the center of U.S. 
Catholic art affect Catholic taste? How are pitch- 
men and sharpsters milking the public with shoddy 


vods ? JUBILEE presents a revealing article. 
g P 


P THE CHURCH IN SWITZERLAND: a report on the 


sturdy republic where Jesuits are still banned. 


P CHRISTIAN yYoca: a Catholic priest tells how this 
ancient Eastern technique can help you in your 
spiritual life. 

P MOTHER THERESA: a revisit to the famous medi- 


cal missionary sister who has done so much to 


help Calcutta’s poor. 


P JANSENISM: an old heresy still survives. A 
feature article will tell how it started and how it 


lingers on among Christians. 





